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The plate accompanying this number of The Port Folio, is a specimen of a new style in 
the graphic art, invented by Mr. C, Tiebout, The use of the common graver is almost en- 
tirely dispensed with in the execution of it, the work being principally performed by a roulet 
or dotting wheel. We have inserted it for the encouragement of the artist and the gratifica- 
tion of our readers, 





CRITICISM—-FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OL_pscHoo., 


T HE Port Folio, in its present form, invites reviews of all trea- 
tises on science and literature, as they are published in our country, 
Remarks on the Brunonian System, in the form of a pamphlet, have 
lately been presented tothe public. Brown’s work, which is alike 
interesting to the philosopher and the.physician, furnishes much mat- 
ter which cannot fail to interest a great portion of your readers. As 
Dr. Jackson has aimed a thrust at the very vitals of Brown, it deserves 
examination whether Brewn had so behaved like a malefactor as to 
merit that hostile attack ; and this examination, it is hoped, will not 
prove unacceptable to the philosophic class of your subscribers. 


Remarks on the Brunonian System, by James Jackson, A. M. & M. 
M.8.S. Natura sui juris est, ac longius latiusque, fiatet, quam 
ut certos et fines, angustos gue humani ingenii terminos constiiua- 
mus, extra quos egredi non fiossit—BAGLIVI. L’hyfothesése fa- 
cile de Themision se signale aujourd’hui sans un autre nom, par 
ses imprudences et ses homicides —FOEDERER. INTRODUCTION 
DE PHYSIOLOG. POSIT. Boston, printed by Thomas Wait & Co. 
Court-street, 1809. 

Dr. Jackson commences by telling the reader that he is no Bruno- 
nian. In conformity with this statement, which must be viewed as 
an indirect declaration of war against the Brunonian system, he pro- 
fanely tears the laurels from Brown, and thinks to plant them on the 
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temples of Hippocrates and Sydenham. This done, he makes the 
candid reader pronounce sentence upon the purity of his motives in 
distributing justice fro meritis. Not satisfied with despoiling Brown 
of his honours, he arraigns him before the bar of the public as a male- 
factor who had raised to the mind of his student an insurmountable 
barrier to all further improvement in the science of medicine. We 
will now pass from the indictment to the testimony, by which these 
declarations are to be supported. Page 2. Brown is accused of “ using 
words in different senses, without any definite ideas, or without any at 
all. For instance, in his seventy-second paragraph he says, that ‘ life 
is not a natural but a forced state.? What we are to call natural if not 
life, it must puzzle every philosopher inferior to Brown to determine.” 
When Brown says “‘ life is not a natural but a forced state,” the sen- 
tence simply imports that the infant abandoned to nature would pe- 
rish ; that man, deprived of either of the accustomed stimuli, of food, 


drink, warmth, or air, would become extinct. This is the idea which 


every unprejudiced reader would receive from perusing this passage in 
connexion with the body of his work. And is it strange that life, which 
it cost so much care, and anxiety, and labour, to sustain, should be 


called ‘‘ a forced state ?” Would not even the half famished savage, 


ranging the forest, or exploring the floods in quest of food, readily 
comprehend the meaning, if he were told, “life is a forced state ?” 
If there are certain ‘* philosophers inferior to Brown,” who are puz- 
zled with this strange doctrine, that “life is a forced state,” there 
is scarcely a mother the force of whose constitution is employed in 
protecting her offspring from the numerous perils which assail its 
life, who would not understand the import of the passage, and ad- 
mire its force and simplicity. P. 4th. It is thought Brown had pro- 
ceeded in a manner “ according with the principles of the great 
Bacon.” With “ Haller, Whytt, the two Hunters, George Fordyce, 
and their contemporaries” in one scale, and John Brown in the other, 
our metaphysical critic undertakes to weigh the causes of “ the 
revolution in medical opinions within the last half century.” The con- 
sistency of this with previous passages the reader will no doubt fully 
appreciate. P. 4th. “ To every animated being 1s allotted a certain 
portion only of this quality or principle, on which the phenomena of 
life depend. This principle is denommated excitability.” This para- 
graph is analyzed into two constituent parts, to both of which serious 
objections are filed. First, the definition of excitability, second, the li- 
mitation of it, raise inextricable difficulties from which the doctor can- 
not disentangle himself. But here, on viewing the sentence and the 
strictures upon it, the teader naturally asks, does the difficulty lie in 
the obscurity of the path, or in the bewildered imagination of the tra- 
veller ? Is there really any impropriety in calling the power of being 
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roused to action by stimuli excitability ? The unbiassed reader would 
not put any other construction upon the definition of the term. Or 
can there be any impropriety in prescribing bounds to this power of 
being excited, or in alleging that ‘* to every animated being is allotted 
a certain portion only of the quality or principle on which the pheno- 
mena of life depend,” because Methusalah, when he had lived nine 
hundred and sixty and nine years, became incapable of being further 
excited? If the gentleman, in conformity with Brown’s prescription, 
which he has quoted, had avoided ‘‘ the slippery question respecting 
causes,” he would have avoided all the difficulties into which he has 
plunged in the discussion of this paragraph. P. 13. “ Life is a forced 
state ; if the exciting powers are withdrawn death ensues as certainly 
as when the excitability is gone.” The simple interpretation is, that 
if a man neither eat nor drink, nor inhale the air, nor protect himself 
from the inclemency of the seasons, he dies. But let us hear the doc- 
tor’s objection to this proposition. P. 13. ‘* One would think that what- 
ever opinions a great philosopher might advance, he would not express 
them in terms which would render them ridiculous.” ‘The doctor here 
has reason to compliment himself upon his own sagacity in descrying 
the ‘* ridiculous” in this expression, for common 6ptics, under common 
excitement could not have discovered it. Page 16,17, &c. Our mi- 
ning critic is again benighted by diving into “ the slippery question 
respecting causes,” but, unfortunately, he is left without any pillar of 
fire to irradiate the night of his imagination. In this “‘ darkness visi- 
ble,” after blundering over many ‘“‘ stumbling biocks,” he is attracted 
to the light of the proposition which had bewildered him, and P. 18, 
unwarily admits its correctness in this concession. ‘“‘ Still it is true, 
that action generally is excited and maintained by stimulus.” P. 19 
contains another quotation from Brown. ‘ The excitement may be 
too great, too small, or in just measure.” ‘The plain sense of the letter 
is that a man may eat, drink, and exercise too much, too little, or in a 
just proportion. But the smooth road which had been constructed for 
the easy travelling of the tyro in medicine, the doctor, with Herculean 
labour, endeavours to break up, that he may divert from his route the 
honest traveller, who wishes to proceed in the paved highway of 
Brown, illuminated by the lamp of truth. He passes from the clear- 
ness and simplicity of the proposition to ‘‘ the minima vascula, the ca- 
pillary vessels. ‘Those we do not see, and must form our opinion on- 
ly from their effects.” This observation is altogether irrelative: for 
ithas no natural connexion with the proposition. Brown nowhere 
says different organs do not possess different susceptibilities to the in- 
fluence of stimuli, as Dr. Jackson has supposed. The reasoning, there- 
fore, which is founded on this supposition is necessarily erroneous. P 
24th has the following quotation: ‘* By too great excitement weakness 
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is produced, because the excitability becomes defective. ‘This is indi- 
rect debility. When the exciting powers or stimulants are withheld, 
weakness isinduced. This is direct debility. Here the excitability is 
in excess.” Dr. Jackson objects “ tothe last part which says univer- 
sally, that in cases of direct debility the excitability is in excess.”” The 
word “ universally,” the only one to which he objects, is not to be 
found in the proposition ; of course he is stopped by a non-entity of his 
own creation. If it be generally true, that the abstraction of stimuli 
causes an accumulation of excitability, Brown’s position is perfectly 
correct. But we will leave the doctor, with his “ squalid pauper, 
scantily supplied with food” (which, however, is seldom found in this 
land of plenty) and allow him to stimulate the ‘“‘ meagre brat” in his 
own way, while we pass to his next quotation. P. 26—7. ‘ Every 
power that acts on the living frame is stimulant, or produces excite- 
ment by expending exeitability. ‘Thus, although a person accustomed 
to animal food, may grow weak if he lives upon vegetables, still the 
vegetable diet can only be considered the same in kind with the ani- 
mal, though inferior in degree. Whatsoever powers, therefore, we 
imagine, and however they vary from such as are habitually applied 
to produce due excitement, they can only weaken the system by urging 
it into too much motion, or suffering it to sink into languor. P. 28th. 
The doctor, from having lost sight of Brown’s distinction between di- 
rect and indirect debility, endeavours to make Brown contravene his 
own doctrine, in calling direct and indirect debility ‘identity of 
effect,” which, according to himself, must have “ identity of cause” in 
the increase and diminution of stimuli, which causes are diametrically 
opposed. Should the law be interpreted by its declared enemies, it 
would be converted into an engine of oppression. When the decided foes 
of Brown interpret his system, ‘‘ how does the most fine gold become 
dim '” But we will follow Dr. Jackson after he thinks to have taken 
by surprise this outpost from Brown, and to have turned upon him his 
own artillery. P. 29, he objects tothe doctrine, that opium produces 
sedative effects subsequently to a stimulant operation, although he 
grants in some instances that it has a stimulant operation. The great 
difficulty seems to consist in the sedative effects of opium being so soon 
discoverable, if its primarily stimulant operation be admitted. P. 32. 
Dr. J. attemps to disprove the Brunonian principle by several questions 
more specious than solid. Let us examine the nature of the doctor’s 
toothach. Grant that the pain arises from an interruption of the natu- 
ral actions of the minima vascula of the tooth, or from spasm in them, 
which implies contraction without its appropriate alternate relaxation 
Suppose that the grain of opium taken into the stomach so far invigo- 
rates the system, that it performs its accustomed functions of health 
with facility. The atony which was the most probable original cause of 
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the spasm and pain is removed by the opium. ‘The same reasoning ap- 
plies to relief from cough by opium. P. 32. ‘* Who takes it [opium] to 
produce any action or sensation in the system?” Action consists in the 
alternate relaxation and contraction of the fibres. Convulsion and 
spasm, which imply rigid muscular contraction without its appropri- 
ate alternate relaxation, likewise imply interruption of action. In te- 
tanus there is a rigid contraction of muscular fibres without their ap- 
propriate alternate relaxation. Opium is administered in large doses 
in tetanus, the cure of which consists in restoring to the system its na- 
tural power of action. Is there then a practitioner of medicine who 
does not administer opium ‘‘ to produce action in the system.” P. 34th. 
The doctor, speaking of the modus ofrerandi of opium, observes, “* the 
effect is to produce disturbance in the whole system,” because ‘** opium 
arrests both the secretory and excretory processes throughout the 
whole body, unless, indeed, it is necessary to except those of the skin.” 
If the doctor administer opium ‘‘ to produce disturbance in the whole 
system,” he administers it as a poison and not as a medicine ; for as a 
medicine it is intended to quell ‘* disturbance in the whole system.” 
But it is denied that opium arrests the secretory and excretory pro- 
cesses throughout the whole body,” when judiciously administered 
as a medicine. In the cure of spasmodic diseases, opium is admi- 
nistered by almost every judicious practitioner of medicine through- 
out the civilized world. Ina “ rmausty old book”* we are told atona 
shasmos gignit.’ Opium’relieves from spasm, because it is a tem- 
porary stimulus which restores to the fsystem for a season the ex- 
ercise of its usual functions. P. 35. ‘* Let it suffice to request any Bru- 
nonian to show an instance where /olia digitalis furfiurie or acetis 
jrlumbi have produced sedative effects in consequence of either the re- 
moval of stimuli or the exhaustion of the principle of life.” Is there 
any who deny /folia digitalis fiurfiuria in small doses increase the ac- 
tion of the system ? In the usual dose, although it may diminish arteri- 
al action, it increases the action of the secretory and excretory vessels ; 
otherwise the kidneys and skin would not perform the office of con- 
ducting the effused water from the system of the dropsical patient. 
If Dr. J. mean by the ‘ principle of life” excitability, and if acetis 
filuméi diminish the excitability, or in other words the susceptibility of 
the fibre to action from the influence of stimuli, then it follows that 
acetis fplumbi produces sedative effects in consequence of the exhaus- 
tion of the principle of life.’ If we admit that the acetis plumbi acts 
as a refrigerant, and if caloric be a stimulus, then acetis flumbi pro- 
duces sedative effects in consequence of the removal of stimuli.” What 





* Hoffman. 
t+ The reader who is desirous of much valuable critical knowledge on this subject is re- 
ferred to Dr, Fisher’s paper communicated to the M, M, society. 
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the doctor says respecting stimuli differing in kind as well as degree, 
we are perfectly willing to receive as sound doctrine. What he 
says respecting sedatives differing in kind &% well as degree, we will 
notice when he shall have presented more solid objections to the Bru- 
nonian doctrine of sedatives. P 36. “* But it does not appear that 
Brown’s inferences are logical, although his premises be granted.” 
Why not? Because wine and water are both stimuli, and the ratio be- 
tween wine and water in their stimulant powers is as 100:1; anda 
man ‘ can drink in the course of an hour a pint of wine,” and there- 
fore should be able to stimulate his system to the same degree by 
swallowing in the same space of time one hundred pints (or twelve 
gallons and two quarts) of water, ‘‘ and that no effect may be attribu- 
ted to the cold, let the water be warm.” When the doctor shall have 
improved the generative power of our race, in such a manner that the 
human stomach can contain twelve gallons and two quarts, he will 
then have opportunity to decide whether “ Brown’s inferences are 
logical.” But view the argument in another light. Let the man drink 
a pint of water the second hour after he has drunken his pint of wine, 
and suppose the stomach retain the whole of the wine until after the 
water has been drunken. Suppose there is one third more of the 
surface of the stomach in contact with the wine diluted with the water, 
than there was in contact with the wine before the water was drunk- 
en, (and this hypothesis must exceed the truth); then the stimulus 
communicated to the stomach, before drinking the water will be to 
stimulus communicated to that organ after the water is drunken 
as 3-3 x 100: : 4-3 x 50 1-2 i.e. as 100 : 67 1-3. Brown’s principles 
applied according to Dr. Jackson’s hypothesis wil] therefore make the 
pint of water diminish the force of the stimulus thirty-two and two 
thirds fer cent; this is probably not far from the truth. In this cal- 
culation no allowance is made for mechanical pressure. ‘This course of 
reasoning with the conclusion proceeds from the hypothesis that a 
square inch of the stomach will be stimulated one hundred degrees by 
a certain quantity of wine, one degree by the same quantity of water, 
and fifty degrees and a‘half by the same quantity of a mixture of equal 
parts of wine and water. 

We will pass unnoticed the former part of Brown’s eighth propo- 
sition, as laid down by Beddoes, and likewise the remarks which Dr, J. 
makes respecting the properties of the nerves and muscles, and pro- 
ceed to consider the latter part of the proposition. P. 37. ‘* As soon 
as it (excitability) is affected anywhere, it is affected everywhere; nor 
is excitement ever increased in a part, while it is diminished in the 
system; in other words, different parts can never be in opposite states 
of excitement.”’ Brown has here, we acknowledge, fallen into an error. 
He has laid down a principle as universally true, which is only zene- 
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rally so: and, on the general truth of this proposition, rests the doctrine 
of the sympathies. But Dr. J. has been unfortunate in the case he has 
presented to disprove the universal truth of the proposition. We will 
now ‘‘ go” where we are bidden, ‘ to the bedside of a patient tossed 
by the most violent convulsions, or tortured by the most excruciating 
spasms.” And does our learned critic, who so forcibly appeals to ob- 
servation, presume to call ‘“‘ convulsion” and ‘‘ spasm” muscular ex- 
citement! If he had wished to present a specimen of muscular excite- 
ment, he should have referred his reader to a circus, where he could 
have shown him the vault and the summerset. Brown’s excitement is 
John Hunter’s action. When a muscular fibre is affected with spasm, 
it is so rigidly contracted that it cannot relax, and therefore cannot 
act, for action consists in the alternate relaxation and contraction of 
the fibre. Can the doctor pretend that the man, affected with spasm, 
or convulsed, is more competent to muscular, than to mental exertion? 
Is he Willing to avow the singular doctrine, ‘‘ that the sensibility in 
every part, except the seat of the disease, is comparatively paralyzed, 
while the sensibility is scarcely affected “* in the seat of the disease,” 
or perhaps instead of being diminished, is increased “ in the seat of the 
disease ?”” Brown is censured for not having shown why the brain may 
not have 45° of excitement, while the rest of the system shall have but 
40°. Does the doctor expect Brown to prove a negative? The affir- 
mative should at least have been plausibly shown. P.45 and 46. Dr. J. 
finds a ** stumbling block” in Brown’s mode of describing the action of 
a local application in the production of a general disease, and in his 
not pointing out explicitly the difference between the action of the 
causes which produce general, and that of those which produce local 
disease. If any illustration be necessary, let us compare a slight cut 
of the finger with the lesion of a tendon in the bottom of the foot by a 
broad nail. In the last case the functions of the whole system are in- 
terrupted in their exercise, and tetanus ensues, which is a general dis- 
ease proceeding from a local cause: in the former, the functions of the 
system are not disturbed in their exercise, and it remains a local dis- 
ease. Although the functions of the system are not disturbed, the ex- 
Citability and excitement may both be affected, and in a manner not 
dissimilar to the affection of the dray-horse by the whip of his driver ; 
i. e. muscular exertion may be increased. ‘The doctor’s wish to asso- 
ciate the Brunonian principle respecting the attack of the system by 
general and local disease with going ‘‘ star gazirg to learn the prac- 
tice of medicine,” corresponds very well with his general desire to 
render ridiculous every doctrine which that great philosopher has ad- 
vanced. P.47. Dr. J. sums up his leading objections to Brown’s sys- 
tem under four heads: 1. the deductions are not supported by “a suffi- 
cient number of facts.” ‘The gentleman should have pointed out what 
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constitutes “ a sufficient number of facts.” 2. ** It does not account 
for many natural healthy operations in living beings.” ‘The doctor 
should have pointed out wherein it is defective. ‘The objections under 
the other two heads are similar to the preceding ones, too indefinite to 
be discussed within the limits of a review. He proceeds to point out 
and obviate the causes of the popularity of Brown’s work. He makes 
it popular because of “ its simplicity,” and simplicity, because it im- 
plies facility in being learned ‘“‘ indulges indolence.” Does simplicity 
of doctrine necessarily imply exemption from labour in its application 
to practice? does it necessarily ‘‘ indulge indolence” because the 
smith, simply by the application of fire, assays his ore, and fashions 
and attempers the metal to the well finished cutlery ? because a few 
simple axioms have been applied by Euclid to the solution of the com- 
plicate principles of geometry, dees it follow that the study of Euclid’s 
Elements necessarily indulges the student’s indolence ? when Brown 
tells his reader ‘‘ symptoms are fallacious,” he tells him to be cautious 
in trusting his diagnosis to superficial observation, for it is liable to 
mislead him: he drives him to the “‘ wearisome task of close observa- 
tions, and slow and careful instructions.” When Brown would dis- 
suade his pupils *‘ from poring over the observations of others in musty 
old books,” he recals them from the system-makers and school-men 
to the path of careful observation and cautious experimenting. He 
exhorts them not to weaken their optics in searching for truth by the 
glow-worm light of fabled antiquity, when they may examine in sun- 
beams the surrounding operations of nature. He was almost the first 
physician who introduced the torch of philosophy into the lurid cham- 
bers of disease. The trammels of system, and the fetters of authority, 
the philosopher shook off. He there examined, and compared, and 
thought, and called his pupils ‘“‘ from poring over their musty old 
books,” to ‘ go and do likewise.” The reverence with which Dr. J. 
speaks of Brown’s rivals, aspiring after glory, exposes to view the 
hot-bed, which produced and still fosters his prejudices against the 
Elementa Medicine. When Dr. J. compares Brown with Mahomet, 
he commits an act, at which justice bleeds, Shall Brown, the illumi- 
nations of whose sublime genius neither the damps of a prison nor the 
horrors of poverty would obscure, be compared with Mahomet, be- 
cause, when assailed by a systematised opposition not only in the means 
of procuring bread, but in what was dearer than life, personal repruta- 
tion, he boldly brandished his lance at his assailants, and proudly chal- 
lenged his superior claims to the confidence of his countrymen, and 
the applause of ages unborn. TIll-fated Brown! thy talents created 
enemies, whose rancour is immortalised by thy fame! thy impruden- 
cies, alas! furnished them with weapons of annoyance. But thy genius 
and thy misfortunes have aroused a more just posterity to vindicate thy 























fame, the only legacy of thy children, from the aspersions of living 
envy. And must they now be plundered of this treasure, and patiently 
submit to the ignominy of hearing thee compared with the blind leader 
of wahdering Arabs and benighted Egyptians! an enlightened faculty 
will repel the charge. It is true, that Brown’s principles may be 
mischievous in the hands of ignorance and temerity. But, because 
our most active articles in the materia medica are valuable remedies 
in one dose and poisons in another, it does not follow that wisdom and 
experience cannot beneficially apply them. It only proves that they 
should not be prophaned by the unhallowed touch of the unskilful and 
inexperienced. If Dr. J. is conscious that in his hands, the Brunonian 
principles would ‘* make the practice of medicine a curse instead of a 
blessing to mankind,” because they “are calculated to deceive and 
mislead the young,” he certainly shows great humanity as well as 
wisdom “‘ in depreciating the popularity of the work.” As a summary 
of the merits and demerits of the pamphlet now under examination, 
it may be said, that it is more ingenious than solid, and more declam- 
atory than argumentative. It aims rather at sapping, than at building 
up: it often perplexes where it does not enlighten. It sometimes 
contains an acrimony which would be very unbecoming, were it not, 
as the author observes, that ‘‘ every man thinks as he pleases.” The 
doctor, like the bird of night, retires from the open field to the thick- 
et: he then denies Brown the merit of having cleared the ground, be- 
cause there are detached patches in such a rude state as to bewilder 
envious contemporaries and prejudiced successors. To all, therefore, 
who desire to be informed of the severest censures that the most viru- 
lent of Brown’s epposers have thrown upon his work, the perusal of 
‘“* Remarks on the Brunonian System, by James Jackson, A. A. and 
M. M.S. 8.” is cordially recommended. 
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RHETORIC—~FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LECTURE VIII—ON GESTURE. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I now proceed in order, to offer to your attention some observations 
upon gesture. 

The two great oracles of elocution, Cicero and Quinctilian, are of 
different opinions with respect to the source of expression in oratory, 
the former attributing it to /ooks, the latter to gesture. 

‘‘ The expressions of the hands,” says Quinctilian, in the last chap- 
ter of the eleventh book of his Institutes of Eloquence, “‘ are as various 
as those of language, and therefore it is impossible to recount how 
many motions they ought to have. For other parts of the body assist 
the speaker, but these, if I may so say, speak themselves. Do they not 
demand, promise, threaten, call, dismiss, implore, detect, fear, ques- 
tion, and deny? Do we not by the hands express joy, sorrow, doubt, 
acknowledgment, repentance, moderation, abundance, number, and 
time? Dothey not rouse up, remonstrate, prohibit, prove, admire, 
and abash? In describing things and persons, do they not as it were 
supply the place of pronouns and of adverbs? Nay, all people, all na- 
tions, and all mankind, however different their tongues may be, speak 
and understand the language of the hand? There is, however, a wide 
difference between an orator and a mimic; an orator’s gesture should 
be adapted more to his sentiments than his words.” The perfection of 
a mimic’s action consisting in an exact imitation, by gesture, of the 
transaction or thing described in words: and sometimes this may soac- 
curately be done as to supersede the necessity of words; which is the 
case in well acted pantomime. 

Correct and graceful gesture may be defined a just and elegant 
adaptation of every part of the body to the nature and import of the 
subject we are pronouncing. Yet though all confess the influence, 
power, and necessity of action, there are but few public speakers who 
venture to use it; and of those few, a very large majority, through 

want of native taste and judgment, or rather through want of early 
and correct instruction, disgust, instead of pleasing, by their awk- 
wardness and absurdity. The gestures and motions of a public speak- 
er ought all to carry that kind of expression which ature has dicta- 
ted to him; and unless this be the case, it is impossible to avoid their 
appearing stiff and forced. Yet although nature must be the ground- 
work, study and art must polish and correct them. For many per- 
sons are naturally ungraceful in the motions which they make, am 
this ungracefulness must be reformed by application and care. 
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The study of action in public speaking consists chiefly in guarding 
against awkward and disagreeable motions, and in learning to per- 
form such as are natural to the speaker, in the most becoming manner, 
or, such as are most graceful and impressive. To effect this, some wri- 
ters have advised to practise before a mirror, where a man may see 
and judge of his own actions; but persons are not always the best 
judges of the gracefulness of their own motions; and a man may de- 
claim for years befere a mirror without correcting any of his faults. 
This, instead of being useful, will tend to confirm error. But the dic- 
tates of a judicious instructor, will always be found of infinitely greater 
advantage than any mirror. 

Action may justly be stiled fersonificd emphasis; for, where the 
structure of the language, and the sentiment do not require the latter, 
the former can neither be necessary nor proper. 

A correct speaker does not make a movement of limb or feature, 
for which he has not a reason. If he addresses heaven, he looks up- 
ward; if he speaks of his fellow creatures, he looks around upon them. 
The spirit of what he says appears in his looks. If he expresses amaze- 
ment, or would excite it, he lifts up his hands and eyes; if he invites to 
virtue and happiness, he spreads his arms and looks benevolence; if 
he threatens, he bends his eyebrows into wrath, and menaces with his 
arm and countenance. He does not needlessly saw the air with his 
arm, nor stab himself with his finger: he does not clap his hand upon 
his breast, unless he has occasion to speak of himself, or to introduce 
conscience, or something sentimental ; he does not start back, or pro- 
trude his hands and arms at a small distance from each other, unless 
he means to express horror or aversion. He does not come forward, 
but when he has occasion to solicit. 

But to apply properly and in a significant and just manner, the al- 
most endlessly various external expressions of the different passions 
and emotions of the mind, for which nature has so wonderfully fitted 
the human frame, is the great difficulty. 

As polite conversation is the best source from which to derive the 
tones of good speaking, so the behaviour and manner of the most po- 
lished part of mankind seem to be the best school for learning proper 

gesture. 

The degree of animation which every speaker must be supposed to 
possess when he addressesa large assembly of people, should naturally 
dictate some gestures of the body. It is sometimes difficult to say, what 
are perfectly proper, but it is not very difficult to point out what are 
manifestly improper. ‘The two erroneous extremes are, to stand like 
a statue, without moving any part of the body but the lips, or to display 
a great number of rapid and fantastic motions without either dignity 
or meaning. Standing motionless is commonly the result of modesty, or 
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of the fear of performing some gesture which may be esteemed awk- 
ward or ridiculous. But such speakers should recollect, that nothing 
contributes more to repress the attention of the hearers than a man- 
ner so lifeless and unengaging; and that to suppose a speaker proper- 
ly impressed by his subject, and in earnest in endeavouring to impress 
it upon others, without moving a finger or a hand, is more unnatural 
perhaps, than the most violent and fantastic motions he could possibly 
employ. On the other hand, to behold a speaker constantly in motion, 
and performing a regular course of vibrations, first turning to one side 
and stretching out one hand, then turning to the other and performing 
a similar operation, or perhaps looking straight forwards and sawing 
the air, first with one hand and then with the other; or, perhaps with 
both at the same time; repeating that course of motions without end, 
and without the least regard to the sentiments he utters, must be al- 
lowed to be net a little grotesque, nor less reprehensible in gesture, 
than a brogue or a monotonous whining manner of speaking is in utter- 
ance. It may further be affirmed, that all gestures which are awk- 
ward, which are studied and affected, and which have any appear- 
ance of stiffness, constraint, or affectation, are highly improper, and 
most studiously to be avoided. , 
The first ingredient of good gesture seems to be decency of deport- 
ment, which implies all those motions that are dictated by taste and 
yood sense. They never give offence; they are regulated by the princi- 
ples of propriety, and they are suitable to the subject, to the place, to 
the speaker, to the audience, and tothe occasion. They depend on 
the just consideration of all the circumstances I have mentioned, and 
every speaker (having previously acquired the established principles 
of the art) must be guided by his own judgment and his feelings: if he 
has acquired a correct taste, and has bestowed the proper degree of 
reflection he need not be afraid of not finding them. The weight and 
recommendation they will add to what he has to advance will abun- 
dantly compensate his attention. The remaining ingredients of good 
gesture are manliness and dignity. A person who presumes to address 
a large audience on matters of consequence, undertakes a task so se- 
rious and respectable, that even in his looks and attitudes something 
should appear which intimates a consciousness of the nature of the oc- 
casion, and an ambition of possessing sentiments suitable to its impor- 
tance. Manliness and dignity are commonly accounted the attendants 
of an enlightened and liberal mind; they accordingly bespeak the at- 
tention and favour of the hearer. He expects to be entertained, per- 
haps to be instructed, with the comprehensive and well-digested views 
of the philosopher or legislator, with the sublime and highly interest- 
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ing exposition or exhortation of the divine, or with the solid and useful 
experience of an intelligent and virtuous man. 

The connexion between the expression and the matter of the speak- 
er is nat without foundation in nature. The sentiments of the mind 
affect insensibly the attitudes of the body. A mind enriched and en- 

larged by the contemplation of great objects, which cannot but be con- 

scious of superior information, derived from superior industry, will 
naturally exhibit, by the influence of external appearance, some symp- 
toms of the useful stores with which it is replenished. In all assem- 
blies, a manly, firm, and dignified demeanor is a powerful recommen- 
dation ; but it adds peculiar weight and efficacy in addresses from the 
pulpit. 

The chief instruments of elocution are the voice, the countenance, 
and the hands, or as has been before observed, their productions, tones, 
looks, and gestures. You may, therefore, with unquestionable advan- 
tage, have recourse tothe best masters who have carefully studied and 
are qualified to teach the right management of them ; an acquisition of 
the highest consequence to every public reader or speaker: after which 
you are always to consider the circumstances in which you may be 
called to appear, what suits your character, your matter, and your 
hearers: and then adopt what you think useful, and relinquish or 
avoid what your polished taste and improved judgment may disapprove. 

A person who has not given peculiar attention to the subject, would 
not imagine that the body could be susceptible of such variety of atti- 
tude and motion, as readily to accompany every different emotion of 
the mind with a corresponding expression. Humility, for example, is 
expressed naturally by hanging the head; arrogance by its elevation; 
and languor or despondency, by reclining it to one side; the expres- 
sions of the hands are innumerable. These expressions, so obedient te 
passion, are extremely difficult to be imitated in a calm state : the an- 
cients, sensible of the advantage as well as difficulty of having these 

| expressions at command, bestowed much time and care, in collecting 
them from observation, and in digesting them intoa practical art, 
, which was taught in their schools as an essential branch of education. 
: Certain sounds are by nature allotted to each passion for expressing it 
externally. The speaker who has these sounds at command to capti- 
vate the ear, is great in elocution, and if he have also proper gestures 
at command to captivate the eye, he must be zrreszstidle. 

Numerous are the rules which writers on elocution have given for 
the attainment of proper gesticulation. But, written instructions only 
on this subject can be of little service. To become really useful, they 
must be well exemplified. 
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The following general rules, however, of action, may be useful to 
every class of public speakers: 

All action with the hands should be expressed in curve lines; such 
being the true lines of beauty;—not in jerks and sudden vibrations of 
the arm. A continued motion of the arms is by all means to be avoided; 
their action should generally be very moderate, forming a bow from 
the shoulder to the wrist, always studiously guarding against an angle 
at the elbow. 

The posture of a speaker’s body ought to be erect; expressing as 
much dignity as possible, without any stiffness of attitude or haughti- 
ness of air. His position should be firm so as to have the fullest and 
freest command of all his motions, his feet at a little distance, the left 
a little advanced, and his knees in a straight but not in a stiff posture; 
his shoulders ought to have an easy graceful fall; never elevated or 
shrugged up, as that not only contracts the neck, but prevents the pro- 
per motion of the head: nor on the other hand should they be much 
drawn down or depressed, because this occasions a stiffness in the neck 
and the whole body. Demosthenes is said to have corrected a habit he 
had incautiously acquired of shrugging up his shoulders, by standing 
while he pronounced in a narrow kind of pulpit, with the sharp point 
of a spear hanging down, and almost touching his shoulder, so that if a 
shrug happened to escape him, he was put in mind of it by the point of 
the spear. The trunk ought to be kept easy and flexible, always suit- 
ing itself to the motions of the head and hands. The feet should conti- 
nue steady, and not give the body a wavering and giddy motion, by 
frequently shifting; though some persons fall into that habit without 
moving their feet, yet giving to the body a rocking or rolling motion. 
Curio, a Roman orator, Cicero tells us, was addicted to this; which 
occasioned a friend of his once to pass a joke upon him, by asking, 
‘* Who is that talking out of a boat?” 

The countenance should correspond with the nature of the dis- 
course ; and when no particular emotion is expressed, a serious and 
manly look is always to be observed. The eye should never be fixed 
entirely on any one object, but move easily round the audience. In the 
motions made with the hands consists the principal part of gesture in 
speaking. Itis natural that the right hand should be employed more 
frequently than the left. Warm emotions, expressions which convey 
the idea of magnitude or extension, and all addresses to heaven re- 
quire the exercise of them both together. But whether a speaker ges- 
ticulate with one, or with both his hands, it is an invariable rule, 
that all his motions should be easy and unconstrained. Narrow and 
confined movements are always ungraceful; and consequently motions 
made with the hands, should proceed from the shoulder, not from the 
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elbow. All jerks or twisting of the hands must be carefully avoided; 
the fingers should not be kept perfectly straight, but with a little bend 
inwards, the forefinger somewhat straighter than the rest, but never 
perfectly so, except when expressing scorn or contempt, when the 
other three fingers are shut: hence the expression to “‘ to point the fin- 
ger of scorn,” and the caution given to children not to point, as being 
unmannerly. The left. hand should seldom be used alone, unless it be 
to attend the motion of the head and eyes, in an address to the audience 


_on the left side. The head should turn sometimes on one side and some- 


times on the other, that the voice may be heard by the whole audience, 
and a regard paid to the several parts of it. It should always be on the 
same side with the action of the hands and body, except when we ex- 
press an abhorrence, or a refusal of any thing ; which is done by rais- 
ing one hand and moving it slowly from the head, with an open palm, 
till the arm is at its full extent in a horizontal line; at the same 
time turning away the head and face in an opposite direction; as in 
that expression of cardinal Wolsey : 


Vain pomp and glory ofthis world! Ihate ye! 


When an oration is to be delivered on a stage, the utmost attention 
is necessary to preserve gracefulness of attitude; the whole person 
being there exposed to the view of the audience. To walk the stage 
well, isa very important and difficult province of oratory. The speak- 
er should be careful not to remain long in one position. The right and 
left leg should alternately support the body, the other being somewhat 
advanced at some distance from the stationary leg, and resting upon 
the toe. This gives a considerable degree of earnestness to the speak- 
er’s manner. The stationary leg should always be on the same side 
with the arm which expresses the action. When both arms are ex- 
tended either foot may be thus advanced, which will give variety of 
attitude ; or, the body may rest equally upon both. In the reading or 
recitation of dialogue, the voice and manner must change alternately, 
and correspond throughout with the character of the person who is 
supposed to be speaking. 

The proper attitude for a reader is tostand in an easy and erect 
posture with the book in the left hand, the left leg somewhat advan- 
ced, and the right arm gracefully suspended by his side ; ready to en- 
force by some degree of action, any passage he may meet with which 
may require it. 

The four great fields of gesture are, the pulpit, the bar, the senate, 
and the stage—and for each of these propriety requires a peculiar 
character of action. 

The preacher being obliged to address himself to every individual 
in the church, should as much as possible extend his attention to all, 
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and should be careful not to confine his action to one side only of his 
audience. His action should enforce the emphasis of his language, yet, 
at the same time, preserve a degree of dignity suited to the solemnity 
of his subject, and the sacredness of his station and character: any 
thing, therefore, which looks like mimickry, affectation, or violence, 
must be not only unappropriate, but highly disgusting. ‘* The charac- 
ter of the discourses delivered from our pulpits in general, is such,” 
says a judicious modern critic, ‘* that gesture is rather properly to be 
omitted. They are no more than quiet dissertations. Sermons admit- 
ting rhetorical delivery must be composed in rhetorical spirit. A por- 
tico, supported upon Corinthian columns, would be a very incongruous 
entrance into a simple neat cottage.” 

The attention of the barrister is confined to two parties, generally 
one on each side of him—the judges and the jury. The sphere of 
his address thus limited, his gesture should be accommodated thereto ; 
and being of an argumentative nature, and admitting of less orna- 
ment of language than that of the divine in an animated and rhe- 
torical sermon, should of course be less enforced by the emphasis 
of action. That which is used should be chaste, moderate, and 
graceful. : 

‘** The local position of a public speaker at the bar,” says the above 
quoted author, ‘‘ is most unfavourable to the general practice of ges- 
ture, crowded as he is, and embarrassed by benches and desks, and 
placed below the judges, and sometimes below the jury whom he is 
principally to address. The local situation of the preacher is not 
much better: he is inclosed nearly as high as his breast, and bolstered 
up with cushions ina narrow pulpit, or species of tub, from which 
he generally reads his discourse with his face almost close to his book, 
while little more than his head and shoulders can be seen. Sucha 
place of confinement is certainly not favourable for the graces or en- 
ergies of oratory.” 

The statesman, in the senate or legislative assembly, has a wider 
field for the display of gesture, than either of the preceding charac- 
ters—his person being more exposed to public observation, and there- 
fore requiring more attention to attitude and ease of carriage—his ap- 
peals to the feelings and the imagination being also more frequent, his 
action must consequently be more forcible, extended, and various. 

But, for a full exemplification of the wonderous potency of action to 
give energy to sentiment and animation to description, we must turn 
our attention to the stage. Tis there the impulse of the mind is at liber- 
ty to express its sentiments and emotions without restraint. There, 
description by action, mimickry, and variety of attitude, is to be indul- 
ged without limitation, and consequently the most minute and exten- 
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sive study of the art of gesticulation is necessary. That gesture is in- 
deed capable of being used altogether as the signs of ideas, without the 
aid of language, and therefore of being substituted for it, the excel- 
lence of the art of ancient and modern pantomimes forcibly evinces. 
A correct and general actor, therefore, must have a perfect command 
of his voice, his countenance and his person; and this command must 
originate in an active and delicate sensibility. The art of feeling, which 
is best learned from nature and from habit, is the true, the only art 
which leads to just theatric expression, as well as to that ix every 
other species of oratory. This is well expressed by an ingenious mo- 
dern poet: 


The player’s profession —— 
Lies not in trick, or attitude, or start: 
Nature’s true knowledge is the only art. 
The strong feit passion bolts into his face: 
‘The mind antouch’d, what is it but grimace? 
To this one standard make your just appeal, 
Here lies the golden secret—learn to feel. 
Or fool or monarch, happy or distress’d, 
No actor pleases that is not possess’d. 


The true expression of countenance is well described by the same au- 
thor: 


A single leak more marks th’ internal wo, 

Than all the windings of the lengthen’d OA; 

Upto the face the quick sensation flies, 

And darts its meaning from the speaking eyes; 
Love, transport, madness, anger, scorn, despair, 
And all the passions, all the soul is there.  Lioyd. 


In fine, the power of sentiment and energy of language can never be 
justly communicated without the aid of correct action; and that can be 
acquired only by ‘learning to feel,” and by the perusal of the best 
writers upon elocution, and the exemplification of their precepts by an 
experienced and judicious instructor. 

I shall conclude this lecture with an extract from Caussinus’s 
learned and eloquent treatise De Eloquentia sacra et frrofihana, pub- 
lished at Lyons in 1620, and deservedly held by the best critics in high 
estimation. 

‘“‘ It is principally by the practice of speaking that gracetul action 
ts usually acquired, the force of which is very great and most effica- 
cious in the power of persuasion. For action is a kind of eloquence of 
the body, by which the mind abounding in the finest sentiments flows 
out upon the body, and impresses upon it a noble image of itself. As 
light, therefore, proceeds from the sun, so does just action proceed 
from’ the inmost recesses of the mind. Nay, the mind displays itself 
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by action as if in a mirror, and makes itself known externally, by the 
countenance, by the eyes, by the hands, and by the voice, the most 
excellent organ of eloquence. And since the internal feelings are not 
easily disclosed to the conception of the multitude who are accustom- 
ed to estimate every thing by the eyes: and since, on the contrary, 
whatever is seen and heard, when transmitted through the senses af- 
fects the feelings most powerfully, it has always been observed that 
those speakers, who excelled in action, never failed to make a suc- 
cessful impression upon their audience. And, therefore, it was not 
without reason that Demosthenes recognized it as the first, if not the 
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single excellence in oratory 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THELWALL’S LECTURES. 


MR. OLDSCHOOL, 

IsEND to you what I deem a literary curiosity. It has afforded 
me much amusement, and I doubt not that it will greatly contribute to 
that of your readers. I am at a loss which to admire most, the novelty 
of the plan of instruction, the ingenuity displayed in the minute division 
of the various cases of defective utterance, with the relative accommo- 
dation of thefees, or the extravagant value which the professor sets upon 
his labours. No one after a moment’s reflection, can suppose that they 
are at all proportioned ; but Thelwall knows mankind too well, at least 
the genius of his own countrymen, to set a small price upon his lessons ; 
for the certain consequence would be a total disregard of him and his 
lectures. In London, importance and value are always attached to ex- 
pense and show. The gouty citizen, although roaring out from pain, 
refused to admit the doctor to his chamber, notwithstanding his pro- 
mised speedy cure, because he came on foot ; and the infallible cures 
for consumption are readily sold at one and two guineas the pot or vial. 
When we consider how much greater service Lancaster, Pestalozzi, 
or his pupil, our Neff, would render in the way of literary instruction, 
we must be struck with the monstrous extravagance of Thelwall’s 
charges—But enough. Here it is. 


PUBLI€ LECTURES AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 
Institution for the improvement of English eiocution, the cure of impe- 
. diments of speech, and the instruction of foreigners in the idiom and 
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pronunciation of the English language, No. 40, Bedford Place, Rus- 
sel square, Bloomsbury, on Monday evening the 7th of December, 
1807, and the Monday evenings following, at eight o’clock, Mr. 
Theiwall will deliver a miscellaneous course of lectures, on the ge- 
nius, Composition, and utterance of the English language, and its 
capabilities for poetical harmony and oratorical expression ; inclu- 
ding strictures on the stage, the bar, the pulpit, and the senate, and 
on the elocution of the most distinguished characters of the age ; 
an exposition of the causes of impediments, defects and ungraceful 
modes of speech ; and illustrations of the studies, habits, exercises 
and endowments most essential to the graceful reader, the finished 
actor, and the accomplished orator. The lectures will be further 
illustrated by readings and recitations from the most classical and 
celebrated authors, particularly Milton, Shakspeare, and Dryden ; 
Sterne, Johnson, Goldsmith, Thomson, &c. and with critical dis 
sertations and orations on popular and interesting topics. 


Transferrable ticket, for the season, 2]. 2s. Single admission 5s, Nine 


tickets, 11. 1s. Selections of the articles to be read and recited, on 
the respective evenings, may be had at the door. 


The lecture room is fitted up with every accommodation for a select 


and fashionable audience ; and is adorned with the following ap- 
propriate and emblematical decorations : 


In the recess of the platform are figures of the Muses, &c. in imitation 


of bronze relief, surrounded with festoons and classical devices ; 
and in the front are two Egyptian tripods, surmounted with groups 
of graces supporting branches of lights. On the pedestals of the 
tripods, and the basement of the platform, are emblematical devi- 
ces of Eloquence crowning Virtue with the wreath of Fame, Venus 
sending Cupid to be instructed by the Sciences, and Oratory deci- 
ding the fate of empires, executed by Mr. Phelps. Over the chimney 
piece andjin the adjoining compartments, are the portrait of lord Er- 
skine, busts of Lord Chatham, E. Burke, Lord Mansfield, Mr. Pitt, 
and Mr. Fox ; the two last by Gahagan; and a small whole length 
of Mr. Fox, by the same. Facing the platform are the busts of Se- 
neca, Plato, Cicero, Demosthenes, Isocrates and Xenophon ; fa- 
cing the chimney-piece, those of Pythagoras, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, and Aristotle ; over the door Homer, Virgil, and Milton ; 
and over the platform, Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, and master Betty 
(the last by Gahagan.) Some of the busts, &c. will be occasionally 
changed, as the subjects of the respective lectures may require. 
TERMS OF PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 

To boarders, day classes, and private pupils, in the various branches 
of reading, recitation, conversational propriety, and public speak 
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ing ; the elements of criticism and literary composition ; and the 
requisite accomplishments for the senate, pulpit, bar, stage, &c. 

i.—Private lessons to ladies or gentlemen, at the house of the profes- 
sor, and in cases where there is no impediment: first course of six 
lessons, $ guineas. Each succeeding course of six lessons, 2 gui- 
neas ; or 24 lessons 6 guineas. Single lesson, 1 guinea. Each suc- 
ceeding lesson, not taken in regular series, half a guinea. Book of 
selections and exercises, half a guinea. 

2-~Private lessons to ladies or gentlemen, having no impediment, at 


their own respective residences: First lesson, 2 guineas. Each® - 


succeeding course of three lessons, 2 guineas: or 24 lessons 12 gui- 
neas, single lessons, not taken in regular series, 2 guineas. 

3,—Private lessons to foreigners, in the idiom and pronunciatian of the 
English language, at the house of the professor; First course of six 
lessons, 5 guineas. Each succeeding course of six lessons, 3 gui- 
neas ; or 24 lessons 10 guineas. Single lessons, not taken in regular 

_ series, 1 guinea. 

4,.-Private lessons to foreigners at their own respective residences ; 
First lesson, 2 guineas. Each succeeding course of four lessons, $ 
guineas ; or 24 lessons 15 guineas. Single lessons not taken in re- 
gular series, 2 guineas. 

5.—Cases of impediment, whether arising from deficiencies and mal- 
contormation of the organs, constitutional debility, or habitual] imi- 
tation, &c. at the house of the professor. Consultation fee, when 
advice only, and no lessons are required, 5 guineas, First course 
of ten lessons, 10 guineas. .Each succeeding course of six lessons, 
4 guineas ; or 24 lessons 15 guineas. Single lessons, not taken in 
regular series, 1 guinea. } 

6.—Private lessons to ladies or gentlemen with impediments, at their 
own residences; First course of six lessons, 10 guineas. Each 
succeeding course of six lessons, 5 guineas. Consultation fee, 
where no lessons are taken, 5 guineas. 


€lasses.—W here two or more pupils reside in the same house, or can 


make it convenient to attend in classes, a correspondent abatement 
will-be made in the terms, proportioned to the number so attend- 
ing; as, also, in cases where the pupil chooses to engage by the 
quarter, or for any longer term. 

The fees for every course of instruction, to be paid on receiving the 


first lesson. ‘ , 
House Pupits.—Students of oratory, persons with impediments, &c. 


may be accommodated with board and instruction, on the following 
terms: 


7.—Pupils contracting by the year, 200 guineas; the first quarter to 
be paid at tle time of entrance, and all further instalments, &c. 
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quarterly. Foreigners, professional students, and others, having 

no impediment, at the same rate for any shorter period. 
8.—Pupils with impediments, contracting by the quarter, 70 guineas, 

25 of which to be paid at the time of entrance. 

Ditto, by the month, or for any shorter period, 25 guineas, to be paid 
at the time of entrance. 

Note—That in all cases, those of impediment, especially, the plan 
even of temporary domestication will be found highly advantageous; as 
much is frequently to be done in the hours of social relaxation, and du- 
ring the cheertul intercourse of the table, that cannot be fully accom- 
plished by the means of stated lessons and more formal instruction : so 
that those, even, who are precluded by other necessary engagements 
from attending to the morning lessons and regular exercises of the in- 
stitution, may, at such seasons, with the assistance of a few occasional 
lessons and explanations, do much towards the removal of every dif- 
ficulty of utterance, or the cultivation of the habits of oratorial facility 
and impressiveness. 

For the further accommodation of pupils with impediments, from 
remote parts of the country, and whose engagements may not permit 
any protracted residence at the institution, books of exercises are pre- 
pared, price 10 guineas each, with manuscript notations, directions, 
and illustrations, by which the pupil, after a short personal attention 
to the plans of the professor, may be enabled to prosecute, in some de- 
gree, a course of self tuition. 

House pupils have also the use of a select library ; and the follow- 
ing tutors in the respective departments of erudition and accomplish- 
ment attend at the institution :—Classics and mathematics, Rev. W. 
Draper. Fencing and dancing, Mr. Goddard. Music, Mr. Arnal. 
Sculpture and modelling, Mr. Gahagan. Drawing, Mr. Phelps, &c. 

N. b. Gentlemen accommodated, during the vacations of the uni- 
versities, and of the other public and private seminaries ; and exerci- 
sed in oratory and composition, and all the accomplishments that qua- 


lify the candidate for distinction in the higher departments of active 


life. 
Lyceum of oratory.—The lecture room will be open once a week, 


during the winter season, to pupils only, for their improvement in spon- 
taneous speaking, by the discussion of questions of history, morals, phi- 
losophy, criticism, polite literature, &c. At these discussions M. Thel- 
wall will preside ; and all gentlemen who at any time have been pupils 
at the institution will be at liberty to attend, and to join in the debates. 
Junior jiupils, with impediments, &c. from four to twelve years of 
age, are superintended by Mrs. Thelwall, and initiated in the rudi- 
ments of the English, French, Latin, and Italian languages, arithme- 
tic, geography, astronomy, &c. on the following terms: 
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9.—Morning pupils attending in ciasses, from the hour of ten till two, 
or single pupils, taking private lessons of three quarters of an hour 
each ; First course of five lessons, 5 guineas; each succeeding 
course of five lessons, 2 guineas ; ditto by the quarter, 20 guineas. 

10-—House pupils, engaging by the year, 120 guineas, including board 
and every species of instruction, except music, dancing, drawing, 

&c. The first quarter to be paid in advance. 

Ditto, engaging by the quarter :—First quarter 40 guineas, one half to 
be paid inadvance. Each succeeding quarter 30 guineas. 

A sketch ot Mr. Thelwall’s system will be found in his ‘‘ Introducto- 
tory Discourse and Outlines of a Course of Wectures on the Science 
and Practice of Elocution,” from which it will appear, that his mode 
of instruction is founded on philosophical principles and a diligent in- 
vestigation of the laws of organic action. in practical application, it is 
not only adapted to those detects of utterance usually considered under 
the denomination of impediments ; but also to feebieness, dissonance, 
and every offensive peculiarity of tone and enunciation, and even to 
those cases in which there are actual deficiencies im the natural organs 
of utterance ; and by a felicity that trequentiy belongs to systems and 
discoveries of real science, the very principles that conduce tothe 
most obvious purposes of utility are no less applicable to the highest 
refinements of grace and elegance ; so that this system of instruction, 
which gives speech to the mute, and fluency to the convulsive stam- 


® merer, may be applied to the improvement of all the harmonies of lan- 


guage and utterance ; to the rythmus of poetry and elegant composi- 
tion, the facility of conversational eloquence, and the energies of public 
oratory. 

Nor is the process adopted cither tedious or precarious. The time 
necessary to the attainment of the object must, of course, depend, in 
a considerable degree, upon the extent of accomplishment desired, 
the nature and degree of the impediment to be,encountered, and the 
susceptibility , diligence, and dispositions of the pupil: but, in several 
instances, even where the impediments appeared to be of a very for- 
midable description, a few weeks have been sufficient to secure the 
essential objects of tuition; and no individual pupil has ever perseve- 
red through a single quarter, without making such considerabie pro- 
gress as fully to justify the assertion, that, under the system of regula- 
tions and management adopted at this institution, whenever the student 
has capacity, leisure, and inclination to give the same attention to the 
subject which other sciences and much more frivolous accomplishments 
require, a correct and impressive elocution is attainable by ali. The diffi- 
culty, indeed, will generally be increased in proportion as the pupil has 
already advanced towards the maturity of life, though Mr. T. has even 
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been successful with persons who were between thirty and forty years 
of age. Parents, however, will do wisely to seek for proper remedies 
on the first appearance of defect or hesitation ; since the customary 
modes of initiating children in the first elements of reading, have a la- 
mentable tendency to aggravate, or even to produce impediment ; and 
when that calamity is once introduced into a family, it is apt to infect 
the whole, at least of the junior children. The system of initiation 
adopted by Mrs. Thelwall will, to a certainty, preclude the possibility 
of any such misfortune. | 

It may be proper explicitly to add what the preceding detail will, 
in some degree, have suggested, that, although the removal of impe- 
diments and the cultivation of elocution be professedly the principal 
objects of attention, no branch of education, either useful or ornamen- 
tal, is disregarded in this institution. So that young pupils committed 
to the care of Mrs. Thelwall, and those of more advanced years, pla- 
ced under the superintendance of Mr. T. may confidently expect, be- 
sides the proper treatment of their elocutionary defects, all the other 
advantages that are respectively to be secured at a preparatory or at a 
finishing school: nor, after the first few weeks, will the treatment of 
their respective impediments be any obstruction to the attainments 
consistent with their respective years and particular objects of pursuit. 








SCIENCE=——-FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ir is a very common practice, of late, to attribute the defla- 
gration of manufactories to the insidious hand of the incendiary. 
That manufactories have been set on fire, by evil disposed per- 
sons, there can be no doubt; but I am far from believing that it is 
carried to that extent, which is so generally supposed. Many ve 
getable substances, when dried and heaped together, will heat, 
scorch, and finally burst into flame; therefore, in order to guard 
those who are concerned in various manufactories, I beg leave to 
attract their attention to the following facts. | 

In consequence of several accidental conflagrations in store- 
houses and other places, where expressed oils of the farinaceous 
seeds (such as rape or linseed) and dry vegetable substances, 
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such as hemp, cotton, matting, &c. had been stored, a number of 
experiments were instituted to prove the fact Among the most 
important of these, those by Mr. Georgi and a committee of the 
Royal Academy at Petersburgh, in the year 1781, in consequence 
of the destruction of a frigate in the harbour of Cronstadt; the 
conflagration of a large hemp magazine in the same place, in the 
same year; and a slight fire on board another frigate, in the same 
port, in the following year, deserve our particular notice. “ Forty 
pounds of fir wood soot were soaked with about thirty-five pounds. 
of hemp-oil varnish, and the whole wrapped up in a mat and put 
into a close cabin. In about sixteen hours it was observed to give 
out smoke, which rapidly increased, and when the door was open- 
ed and the air freely admitted, burst into a flame.”’ 

Three pounds of fir-black were mixed with five pounds of 
hemp-oil varnish, and the whole bound up in linen, and shut up 
in achest, In sixteen hours it emitted a very nauseous putrid 
smell and steam, and in two hours afterwards it was actually on 
fire, and burned to ashes. 

The presence of lampblack, or any other carbonaceous mat- 
ter, is not, however, necessary; for a spontaneous inflammation 
will take place in hemp or cotton, simply soaked in any of these 
’ expressed oils, when in considerable quantity, or under circum- 
stances favourable to this process, as in very hot weather, or 
closely shut up. “ An accident of this kind happened at Gains- 
borough in Lincolnshire, in July 1794, with a bale of yarn of one 
hundred and twenty pounds, accidentally soaked in rape oil, 
which, after remaining in a warehouse for several days, began to 
smoke and finally burst into a flame.” A similar accident, with a 
very small quantity of materials, happened at Bombay. A bottle 
of linseed oil had been left standing on a chest, this had been 
thrown down by accident in the night, the oil had run into the 
chest, which contained some coarse cotton cloth, and in the morn- 
ing the cloth was found scorching hot, and reduced nearly to 
tinder, and the wood of the chest charred on the inside. 

Similar to this, is the spontaneous combustion of wool or wool- 
en yarn, which has occasionally happened when large quantities 
have been kept heaped up in rooms, little aired and in hot wea- 
ther. The oil with which wool is dressed appears the chief agent 
in. this combustion. 
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Rye flour roasted till half parched, and of the colour of cof- 
fee, and wrapped up in a linen cloth, has been found to heat vio- 
lently, and to destroy the clothe Wheat flour, heated in large 
quantities and highly dried, has been known to take fire in hot 
weather, causing accidents in granaries and bakers’ shops. Count 
Morrozzo, in the Memoirs of the Turin Academy, notices an ac- 
cident of this kind, in a flour warehouse at Turin, where there 
were three hundred sacks of flour. It began by a violent explosion 
on a lamp being brought into the warehouse and the whole was 
soon in flames. We have likewise many curious instances on re- 
cord of the spontaneous combustion of the human body, which 
occurred in England, France, Italy, and elsewhere ; a minute ac- 
count of which may be found in the Repertory, vol. 2, and Philo- 
sophical Transactions, vol. 43 and 64. 

The many accidents which occur, likewise, at our gunpowder 
manufactories, ought to induce those, who are concerned therein, 
to examine the causes which frequently produce explosions, and 
to adopt such means as will in future prevent, not only the loss 
of property, but the lives of those who are immediately engaged 
in the various operations of powder making. 

The workmen, usually employed, have only a general idea of 
the process of making powder, without the least acquaintance 
with those /atent causes, which, in a moment, may put a period 
to their existence. 

Mr. de Caussigni appears to have been the first, who observ- 
ed that charcoal was capable of being set on fire by the fressure of 
millstones. Mr. Robin, commissary of the powdermills of Esonne, 
has given an account, in the Annales de Chimie, No. 35, p. 93, of 
the sfontaneous inflammation of charcoal made from the black- 
berry bearing alder. This accident occurred May 23, 1801, in the 
box of the bolter, into which it had been sifted. This charcoal, 
made two days before, had been ground in the mill without any 
signs of ignition. The coarse powder that remained in the bolter 
experienced no alteration. The light undulating flame, “ unextin- 
guishable dy water,” that appeared on the surface of the sifted 
charcoal, was of the nature of inflammable gas. The moisture of 
the atmosphere, of which fresh made charcoal is very greedy, 
was sufihosed to have concurred in the develofiment of the inflamma- 
dle gas, and the combustion. of the charcoal. 
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It has been observed that charcoal, powdered and laid in large 
heaps, heats strongly. Alder charcoal has been seén to take fire 
in the warehouse, in which it has been stored. Mr. Malet, com- 
missary of gunpowder at Pontailler, near Dijon, has seen charcoal 
take fire under the pestle. He also informs us that when pieces of 
saltpetre and brimstone were put into the charcoal mortar, the 
explosion took place between the fifth and sixth stroke of the 
pestle. In consequence of the precaution now taken to pound the 
charcoal, brimstone and nitre sefarately, no explosions take place, 
and time is gained in the fabrication, since the paste is made in 
eight hours, that formerly required twenty-four.” 

Seeing that charcoal is liable to spontaneous inflammation by 
laying in a heafi; by the frressure of a millstone, or the operation of 
frounding, it ought to teach those, who work in powdermills, to be 
careful in all their ofierations. Saltpetre will detonate with, or in- 
flame charcoal, and other easily inflammable bodies at a red heat; 
hence operators should be extremely cautious when they unite 
charcoal with their saltpetre in a heated caldron (which is the 
practice of some) lest the coal be ignited or the caldron become 
red hot, and a detonation be the consequence, which may prove 
an injury to themselves and the property of their employers: 
nothing but a strict attention to the degree of heat will prevent such 
a fatal catastrophe. When nitre is deprived of its water of crystal- 
lizationin a caldron care should be taken not to increase “ the heat 
beyond one hundred and twenty of Farenheit, taking care to stir it 
all the while by which it will be brought to the consistence of fine 
sand, and is now ready to be manufactured into gunpowder. 

The spontaneous combustion of charcoal ought likewise to put 
those persons on their guard, who are in the habit of keeping 
large quantities of fowdered charcoal in their distilleries and lguor 
stores, for the purification of spiritous liquors, where the effects 
would indeed be terrible, should a combustion take place during 
the night. While on the subject of charcoal, I cannot help expres- 
sing my surprise that a fatent should have been obtained in the 
United States, within a few years past, for the discovery of the use 
of charcoal for the purification of malt or other spirits from their 


empyreumatic oils; as the experiments of Lawitz and Crell had 
been published in many periodical works. Lawitz, a chymist of 
Petersburgh, was the first who made the discovery public; and 
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Crell, in his Chymical Journal, published in 1778, and translated 
in 1791, communicated to the world many interesting experi- 
ments on the subject of the purifying property of charcoal. 
Among many experiments which he related, the following, per- 
haps, may be particularly worthy of attention: 1. Common vine- 
gar, on being boiled in a matrass with charcoal powder, became 
perfectly limpid like water. 2. Honey was deprived of its pecu- 
liar smell. 3. Brown, putrid, and stinking water, was not only 
immediately deprived of its offensive smell, by means of charcoal 
powder, but was also rendered transparent. Hence it would pro- 
bably be of use for preserving fresh water during sea voyages, to 
add about five pounds of coarse charcoal powder to every cask of 
water, especially as the charcoal might easily he separated by fil- 
tering, whenever wanted, through a linen bag. Lastly, spirits dis- 
tilled from malt or other grain, show by the smell evidently that 
their strength is much increased by purification with charcoal, 
without the help of distillation, insomuch that persons who were 
not informed of the manner in which the purification was effected, 
have taken such spirits for rectified spirits of wine. I divided, 
says Crell, ten pounds of ardent spirits into ten equal portions and 
added charcoal powder in the following increased proportions: 

‘¢ Half a dram of charcoal powder produced scarcely any alte- 
ration in the smell, and the spirits had not become quite clear 
even after six months, One dram occasioned hardly any percepti- 
ble diminution of the smell, and the spirit did not become clear 
till after the space of four months. With two drams the spirit 
became clear in two months. 

‘«‘ Four drams occasioned a very perceptible diminution of the 
smell, and the powder completely settled in the course of a month. 

“(ne ounce took off the bad smell entirely, and the spirit be- 
came clear in a fortnight. 

« With an ounce and a half the spirit became clear in eight 
days. 

‘© With two ounces in six days. 

‘¢ With three ounces in five days, and with four ounces in 
twenty-four hours. 

“ It is remarkable, that ardent spirits which have been com- 
jiletely purified by means of charcoal, give out a fine odeur exact- 
ly resembling that of peaches. 
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«“ Empyreumatic oils, dissolved in a sufficient quantity of high- 
ly rectified spirit of wine, are entirely deprived of their colour 
and smell by charcoal.” Creil. 

Monsieur Cadet Devaux, a French chymist, “ has used the 
powdered charcoal for the removal of that peculiar flavour of 
West India molasses, so as to use it for sugar.” I could enume- 
rate various uses to which charcoa! powder has been applied, but 
T am sensible of having intruded on your pages ; it is sufficient to 
show, that the discovery was not reserved for any of my country- 


men. : 
E. C. 








TRAVELS IN FRANCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LETTER LXXIII. 


WE sometimes met with persons who had served in America during 
our revolutionary war, and heard a great deal of the melancholy fate 
of others. D’Estaigne, Custine, and Dillon terminated their days at the 
guillotine, and the end of the marquis de la Ronarie, whom we knew 
by the name of Armand, though more obscure, was not less calamitous: 
like others of his rank he had carried back with him to France ideas 
of civil and political liberty, or at least a zeal for some (perhaps not 
well defined or well understood) improvement in the government 
which contributed to the troubles of 789; but he soon afterwards re- 
gretted the part that he had taken, entered into a correspondence with 
the exiled princes, and was the great spring of that fermentation 
which showed itself at no early period in Brittany, and ended in what 
is called the war of the Chouans: the whole history of this extraordi- 
nary man might well deserve the pen of some good writer ; his early 
attachment in Paris to a dancer of the opera, who had too much ho- 
nour, too much respect for the noble family of her lover, to consent to 
marry him; his attempt to poison himself, his life of penitence and 
mortification at La Trappe, where he was discovered by accident, his 
flight to America, his services there, his return to France, and the 
subsequent events which partake equally of romance, and tragedy, 
might form the subject of a very interesting volume. Disappointed in 
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his expectations of foreign succour, restrained from commencing his 
operations by the orders of the court at Coblentz, living in woods 
and marshes in continued danger of being taken, and affected at the 
death of the king with more than common affliction, he fell dangerous- 
ly ill, and was compelled to ask shelter at the castle of Laguyomarais, 
near Lamballe, he knew the political principles of the family, and was 
personally known to them, but wishing, in case of the worst, not to ex- 
pose them to the penalty of the law, he claimed hospitality and re- 
ceived it under a fictitious name. His illness soon proved fatal, 
he died, and was buried in a neighbouring wood—unfortunately a 
wretch, who had followed him as a servant for many years, thought 
himself injured by the family of the castle; they would not give up to 
him some effects of his late master, until they could be justified for so 
doing by the nearest relation; and he in revenge went privately toa 
neighbouring magistrate and betrayed the whole affair. If this sad 
history were ever written the attention of the reader would be as 
much excited by the events which followed as by those which precede 
the death of Armand. The whole family of Laguyomarais was de- 
stroyed ; the husband, the wife, the daughter, the daughter’s husband, 
the preceptor, and two or three old and faithful servants were convey- 
ed to Paris and there executed ;—and with them was a young lady of 
the name of Desille, accused of having secreted some important papers 
relative to the conspiracy in Britanny, having been mistaken for her 
sister, the person meant by the informer, she left the revolutionary 
tribunal, not as yet become familiar to scenes of cruelty and injustice, 
in their mistake, and died with all the resignation and tranquillity ofa 
martyr. I saw Kosciusco, who served with reputation against Bur- 
goyne, and in South Carolina, and who has since acted so distinguished 
a part in Poland ; he lives in the outskirts of Paris with a family of 
friends, whose children play about him, and here he reads the news- 
papers, and cultivates his garden, and smokes his cigarr, forgetting the 
world as much as possible, and striving, I really believe, to be forgot- 
ten. I also saw La Fayette, whose character having been at one time 
elevated far beyond its intrinsic merit, has been since as unjustly de- 
cried. His object was probably never well defined even to himself, but 
that he meant the good of his country, connected indeed with his own 
exaltation, is not, I think, tobe doubted. What the effect of the revo- 
lution will ultimately be to France, we are yet to learn, but to him it 
has been certainly productive of every evil. It has robbed him of rank, 
fortune, and friends, and has subjected him to exile, to imprisonment, 
and to disgrace. He nevertheless looks better than when I knew him 
many years ago, during the war, and has an air of tranquillity, and I 
should say of contentment, if I thought it possible, for he cannot but 
have some bitter moments—moments during which reflections must 
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force themselves upon him, not unlike those of Calista in the play, who 
sees her lover lifeless at her feet, who hears that her father is mortally 
wounded, and who now bewails those evils which her crimes and fatal 
follies had occasioned. His circumstances, which are far from being 
affluent, have been in some measure improved by the generous grati- 
tude of the United States, but his friends will regret that he did not 
feel himself above accepting the bounty of the present government of 
France. The remnant of his estate furnishes him a farm to live upon 
about thirty miles from Paris, and he has there the comfort and satis- 
faction of being surrounded by a numerous and affectionate family. 
He speaks with great regard of America, and both he and madame de 
la Fayette appear to entertain the strongest sentiments of gratitude 
towards Mr. Hugn and Dr. Bolman, who so rashly but so gallantly at- 
tempted to rescue him. _ His confinement at Olmutz was not in a dun- 
geon ; it was upon the ground floor in a room which opened upon the 
court of the castle, and he was treated with more distinction and ten- 
derness by far than his fellow-prisoners, he was the only one allowed 
to take exercise out of the castle, until the attempt to rescue him. His 
memoirs, if he were ever to publish them, would be scarcely less ro- 
mantic, and still more interesting perhaps than those of Armand, and 
I wish he may one day publish them, for I like him well enough to wish 
that he could exculpate himself from two or three charges which 
still affect his character, even supposing we allowed of his good inten- 
tions, and suffered them to operate in his defence, for the evils which 
have flowed from his rash undertakings. I cannot believe that he was 
acquainted with, and still less that he intentionally promoted the 
flight to Varennes; but it is probable that the little numberless, mor- 
tifying restraints which he unnecessarily imposed upon the royal fami- 
ly, at the Thuilleries, contributed to impel them to that fatal step ; and 
it is certain, that the queen used to disclose to the last moments of her 
life, that he was the only person upon earth whom she could not for- 
give. It is singular, that of all the various parties which have suc- 
ceeded each other in France, no one has expressed itself satisfied with 
the conduct of La Fayette: with the personal courage of a grenadier, 
he seems to have wanted decision in moments of emergency. He 
might once have marched that very army to Paris, from which he was 
so soon after obliged to fly: if he was right, he was not enough so, and 
if criminal, it was his fate to be criminal only by halves; his conduct 
reminds me in short of what Hume applies toa duke of Norfolk in 
queen Elizabeth’s time : ‘“‘ when men of good principles, he observes, 
engage in dangerous enterprises, they are too apt to balance between 
the execution of their designs, and their remorse, the fear of punish- 
ment and the hope of pardon, till they deprive themselves of all means 
of effective defence, and become an easy prey to their enemies.” 
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You will say, perhaps, that I do not speak as advantageously as I 
ought of our old friend the marquis; but his conduct was perhaps 
never strictly proper; and with respect to America, I do not think it 
will be approved hereafter, when passion shall have given way to 
reason. He had made every preparation for an excursion to Greece 
and Asia Minor in ’76, when it was accidentally suggested to him that 
he might serve his country and acquire reputaion by taking part with 
the Americans. Animated by the hostility of a Frenchman towards 
the ancient rivals of his nation, his object was to render the breach ir- 
reparable between the colonies and the mother country; nor will it 
be hereafter thought otherwise of him than of any adventurer, who, 
availing himself of the discontent which is said to be lurking in Louisi- 
ana, were to exhort the people of that country not to submit to the 
sale that has been made of them, not to be transferred like a flock of 
sheep—and were to furnish them with the means of successful resist- 
ance to the government of the United States. 

Notwithstanding the change of behaviour which is upon some occa- 
sions perceivable, the French are in society the same good-humoured 
people they ever were, and well-behaved, though not of manners so re- 
fined as formerly. It is never thought necessary to introduce to each 
other persons who meet together in the same drawing-room, or at the 
same table, and nothing perhaps could better prove the general dis- 
cretion which prevals in all companies—the last play, the opera, the 
different performers, some new novel, or some great event, all know- 
ledge of which is built upon the bulletin of the day, furnish a great 
abundance of topics. The French are more generally than they used 
to be in the custom of learning foreign languages, and the residence of 
so many exiled families in England during the late war has rendered 
it not uncommon to hear English well spoken in mixed companies. I 
feel that I have given you a very imperfect account of this great capi- 
tal and its mhabitants; but there are books without end from which 
the deficiency may be supplied ; of these I know none so useful as 
Arthur Young’s tour, he gives us no list indeed of pictures, and of sta} 
tues, of palaces and churches to be seen, but he has marked with all 
the sagacity of an experienced observer a variety of little circumstan- 
ces, which distinguish the two great rival powers of Europe, and has 
traced the rise and progress of the revolution, pointing out the weak- 
ness and indecision of the one party, and the blind headlong fury of 
the other better than any one I know of ; it has seldom been my good 
fortune to fellow precisely the same course that he did, but I had now 
the pleasure of having him in some sense as a companion as we were 
rolling along the great road that leads toOrleans. The traveller, 
whether he enters or leaves Paris, is struck with the air of squallid 
poverty in the suburbs, and with the silence and solitude which prevail 
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in the environs of the city. The road to Orleans is one of the most 
frequented in France, it is broad and straight, and the pavement, 
which was laid in the time of Louis XIV, is in such perfect preserva- 
tion, that one is at a loss to conceive how the government can have a 
pretext for the number of expensive turnpikes which the traveller has 
to pay his way through. I took notice of the shafts, Young speaks of, 
which lead down into tthe quarries, they afford a passage to the la- 
bourers, and to the blocks of stone which are raised by a wheel worked 
by horses. A shaft of this sort opening a passage into a tin mine upon 
the coast of Cornwall in England, has been sunk in the sea at the 
distance of three hundred yards from high-water mark; a steam en- 
gine upon a great scale which is erected on the shore and commu- 
nicates by means of pipes with the mine, keeps the workmen from 
being incommoded by water, and they think no more of the waves 
which are heard to roar incessantly over their heads, than we do of 
the artificial thunder of a playhouse. 

We passed through Estampes, which furnished in former times a 
ducal title to one of the favourites of Francis I, who upon many occa- 
sions contributed not a little to the embarrassment of his affairs, and 
we stopped for the night at Augerville. ‘The country we passed along 
seemed well cultivated, but flat, with a few small towns and villages, 
and now and then what appeared a gentleman’s seat, but there were 
no farm houses and no hedges. France, though subject to all the evils 
of a division of property to excess, is yet without those embellishments 
which the same cause gives rise to in England, and in our northern and 
eastern states. The greatest want I found the people exposed to was 
that of fuel ; they had no coal, and no wood frequently nearer than 
the forest of Orleans. We found the inns as upon the other great 
roads—with neither doors nor windows that could shut well, but 
abounding in every thing an epicure could wish, and furnished with 
good beds and the best of wine. It was at Augerville that the prince 
of had arrived in the year , on his way to the southern pro- 
vinces, with the view of executing a civil war, when the courier, who 
had been by mistake directed to Augeryille at last overtook him. You 
will see the anecdote in Voltaire’s Agewf Louis XIV, and will admire 
what important events it pleased Providence to connect with so trifling 
a circumstance. In passing rapidly along between Estampes and 
Augerville I was struck with the appearance of some ornamental 
building on a commanding situation, and was told, that it stood on the 
estate once held by the farmer-general Laborde, Few families were 
sorich, and very few indeed so conspicuous for the noble use they 
made of their immense wealth; but they have been singularly unfortu- 
nate ; two of the sons were lost on the north-west ¢oast of America, 
and the father, with others of his children, suffered death at the guillo- 
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tine. Madame Laborde is now the only survivor of this once flourishing 
family ; she lives, I was told, in the ancient mansion-house, which, 
together with a small portion of the estate, remained unsold, and finds 
consolation under all the afflictions she has been exposed to in acts of 
kindness and generosity to the neighbouring poor. 

There came on a snow storm as we left Augerville, and though we 
were now in one of the most highly cultivated parts of France, yet the 
view might have reminded the traveller of the deserts of Arabia, whilst 
the few farm houses that appeared had such high walls and so many out- 
buildings, that they had the appearance of strong holds where the inha- 
bitants of a whole district had retired for shelter against some predatory 
excursion of a roving banditti. At length we reached the forest of Or- 
leans which is very much diminished, and entered the city by the very 
gate through which the valient Joan of Arc so boldly and so success- 
fully sallied out against the English at the famous siege, on the event 
of which the fate of all France once depended. It would have been 
very agreeable to us to have passed a few days in this ancient place, 
where Shakspeare lays so many scenes in his Henry VI, and to have 
traced, as may still be done, some vestiges of those times; but we soon 
found, that we were in the most extravagant of all inns, and that it 
would be ruinous to remain there. There had been indeed the whole 
length of the way from Paris a disgusting eagerness after money, 
which I had nowhere before observed ; it arose no doubt from the road 
being a more frequented one than any we had before travelled, and 
affording those who live by the side of it frequent opportunities of 
petty gain from the wants and accidents to which travellers are ex- 
posed; like the wild beasts of the desert, who, having once tasted of 
human blood are said never to be satisfied with any other ; no sooner 
does a carriage stop at the post-house than two or three mechanics are 
seen prowling about it in hopes of some petty job, which they perfectly 
well know how to exaggerate the importance of, and not the small- 
est service of any kind is ever rendered without paynfent being requi- 
red. I have been dunned by a man who had mounted of his own accord 
upon the hind-wheel of the carriage and pulled the oil-cloth over 
the imperial, and who observed in justification of his importunity, that 
in his efforts to serve us his foot might have slipped, and he might have 
hurt himself, so as to be incapable of working for his family. Orleans 
stands in one of the most fertile parts in France, and had some manu- 
factories which have shared the fate of all those that in any degree 


depended upon foreign commerce; it being upon the Loire, by which 


a continued intercourse is kept up with Nantes, and its vicinity to the 

canal, by which the waters of the Loire are made to communicate 

with those of the Seine, have enabled it to retain a degree of internal 

trade. The city is one of the most ancient in the empire, but derivés 
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its principal importance in history from the siege of 1428. The suc- 
cesses of the English, even after the death of Henry V, were so great 
and so uninterrupted that the king of France, Charles VII, had near- 
ly lost all hopes ; surrounded by persons who, with all the insolence of 
unpaid services, presumed to excess upon their merit, without the 
means of supporting any appearance of regal dignity, and scarcely able 
to supply the wants of nature, the king had more than once reconciled 
himself to the humiliating idea of giving up the contest and of retiring 
for safety to the mountains of the Cevennes ; but his wavering resolu- 
tion had been as frequently recalled, and his spirits buoyed up above 
despair, by the united exertions of two ladies, of whom it is perhaps as 
singular that they should have lived in friendship, as that their efforts 
should have been so well directed and so successful. The queen, Ma- 
ry of Anjou, had sacrificed her plate and jewels to the necessities of 
the moment ; but had never lost her hopes. The king’s retreat, she 
said, would be a signal of submission to his most faithful adherents, 
nor would any one hesitate to desert a prince who deserted his own 
cause. Tothe remonstrances which proceeded, with so much propri- 
ety, from the queen, to the dictates of her masculine good sense and 
spirit the fair Agnes Sorel added arguments which were not without 
their weight. Her fate, she said, had been predicted by the greatest 
astrologer of the age, who had told her that she was to live many years 
the beloved mistress of a king and conqueror; she had hitherto, it 
seemed, mistaken her proper station, but would now retire to the court 
of Henry, where she could not fail of a fortune more correspondent to 
her wishes, and where her destiny might be fulfilled, and the will of 
the stars accomplished. ‘The monarch was now roused to sentiments 
which better became him, and declared his determination rather to 
perish with honour in the conflict, than to yield ingloriously before his 
imperious enemies. Such was the influence of female firmness and 
good sense, and of female charms, when Charles was yet more essen- 
tially assisted by a miracle of female enthusiasm, in the person of the 
celebrated maid of Orleans. The siege which had been for some time 
converted into a blockade, had lasted seven,months, when the garri- 
son, reduced to despair, by the loss of a large convoy of provigijgns on 
its way to their relief, offered to surrender to the combined armies of 
England and Burgundy, retaining possession of the advanced posts only 
until it could be determined between the besiegers what troops were 
first to march in.’ It was in this awful crisis, when the fate of France 
depended upon a trifling circumstance, when the besiegers and the 
besieged had already established so friendly a communication, that the 
town people lent the English some articles which were necessary for 
the celebration of a religious festival, that the maid of Orleans appear- 
ed and made the king those promises which are mentioned in history. 
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The events which followed are so singular, that we cannot be surprised 
if while the French considered this heroine as a chosen instrument of 
God, the English should have supposed her no better than an imple- 
ment of the devil, and some allowance will be made for their conduct 
towards her, if we consider them as under that persuasion. The Sor- 
bonne was consulted, and their opinion encouraged the parliament of 
Paris to decide that there was witchcraft in the case. Nor will it ap- 
pear so singular that such should have been, at that period, the pre- 
posterous blindness of so respectable a body, if we advert to the fatal 
delusion which took place at Salem, in the province of Massachusetts, 
upon this same subject of witchcraft, full two centuries after, and until 
how late a period opinions of a similar sort have prevailed in many 
parts of Europe. It is not more than 150 years since the maréchal 
d’Ancre was executed at Paris for having practised the arts of sorcery, 
in obtaining an ascendancy over the queen’s mind. The person most 
to blame in the whole of this disgraceful affair of the execution of the 
maid of Orleans, was the king of France, who suffered a heroine, to 
whom, as Hume says, the generous superstition of the ancients would 
have erected altars, toexpiate the signal services she had render- 
ed to him and to her native country, by a painful death, without the 
smallest interference in her behalf. Immersed in pleasure, and re- 
lying upon the exertions of others, he was too generally insensible to 
his own danger, and must, upon this occasion, have been lost to every 
sentiment of honour and of gratitude. Once, says Mezerai, that La Hire 
came to speak to him on some important affair, the king, who was then 
wandering, like an exile, in his own dominions, showed him the pre- 
parations he was making for a splendid entertainment, and asked 
what he thought of them. “I think,” said La Hire, “ that it would be 
impossible for any man to lose a kingdom more gayly.” 

The Loire, whichis at times very shallow, was now full. Several 
large boats, under a press of sail, were coming up from Nantes. The 
borders of the river, as far as the view extends, are covered with mea- 
dows, vineyards, and gardens. Towns and villages, and what appear- 
ed more like farm-houses than any thing I had hitherto seen, were 
thickly strewed along, and the whole was a magnificent assemblage of 
interesting objects. Our next stage, through a fine country and by the 
side of the Loire, was to Blois, a very old, and no very clean, town. 
It is situated on a slope which rises gently from the water’s edge. We 
had not been able to descend the river as commodiously as Madame de 
Sevigné did ; but we lodged in the same inn, and probably in the same 
apartments ; for nothing appears to have been done to the house for 
more than a century. It was formerly called the Galere, but is now 
known as the post-house. 
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You may well conceive that we were not long without walking up 
as far as the castle, where the states general of France have been fre- 
quently held, and where the celebrated duke of Guise was put to 
death byorder of Henry IIT. We found the court of the castle over- 
grown with weeds, and the staircase hardly practicable, and heard no 
noise but our own footsteps and the whistling of the wind; but there 
was something in this frightful solitude, in this scene of ruined walls 
and towers, tottering to their fall, which is not unfriendly to whole- 
some meditation, when connected with the memory of past times, and 
the recollection of what had been said, or done, or perpetrated within 
these enclosures. Perhaps no assassination, not even that of Cesar, 
approached so near to being justifiable as that of the duke of Guise, and 
particularly if we consider how extremely unfavourable the manners 
of the age were to every degree of order and good government ; to that 
adoration of beauty, that enthusiasm of courage which had impelled 
the gallant knight of ancient days, and to all the amiable extravagan- 
cies of chivalry, the greatest depravity had succeeded, and the gros- 
sest debauchery. The slightest provocation was revenged with blood ; 
and the apparent fairness of open defiance was now blended with the 
profligate policy of private murder. 

The principal growth of the country we could command a view of 
seemed to be vines, and there are some manufactories in the town, 
which are said not to flourish. That of cutlery, at least, does not, if I 
may judge from the importunity of those who brought us some speci- 
mens to look at, and who seemed as anxious that we should purchace 
a trifling article or two, as if they had been asking charity. 

We saw Chambord at a distance, on the other side of the river. 
Young will have given you a very good idea of the castle, and of the 
splendid establishment which Louis XV. created there for his favourite. 
general, who is said never to have been great but at the head of an ar- 
my. The place is now in ruins ; but it does not appear that any part 
of the forest has been converted to the purposes of agriculture, though 
Young, whose book is highly esteemed in France, has given very good 
advice on that subject. Game ofall sorts were shut up here in prodi- 
cious quantities, and roamed at large over a space of twenty thousand 
acres. A great waste of land, surely, in a country which was rather 
overstocked with inhabitants. The decree of the national assembly 
which put an end to all feudal rights having let in a crowd of hungry 
peasants upon these lords of the forest, thousands of them were de- 
stroyed in a short time, and among them were found not less than eight 
hundred wild bears. 
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THE USEFUL ARTS—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Description of the Roller cast at General Ridgely’s furnace, on the 
restion of Thumas W. Griffith Esq. and used on the new turn- 
xe road from Baltimore towards York- Town. 







1 HE roller weighs two tons, thirteen hundred and eight pounds, ex- | 
'_aclusive of the axletree, wedging, clevices, and hounds; the weight of all 

which, added together makes the real pressure on the road equal to j 

about three tons. It measures three feet six inches and a half in length, 

by two feet five inches and a half in diameter. As the weight required 

could not be procured at one blast, it is cast in five pieces, the outside 

one, or cylinder, is twoinches and three quarters thick, and weighs 

about 22cwt. Each of the other pieces fill one quarter or angle of the 

inner circle of the cylinder and weighs about 8cwt, leaving a hollow 

square, each side of which is eleven inches, through the centre of 

| which is passed a wrought iron axietree, two inches and three quarters 

square, wedged fast with gudgeons projecting four inches at either end 

and turning with the roller. 

The carriage is a pair of wheels somewhat smaller than the fore 

: wheels of a wagon, shod with three inch tire, with a tongue and double bie 

gear. Through the axletree of the carriage a strong body bolt let 

through the end of the coupling pole, passes, and, as it is almost im- ‘ 

possible to turn the roller in the ordinary way, this “bolt is.taken out, 

and the end of the coupling pole is passed over by hand, whilst the 

horses and carriage are taken round, and the coupling pole is again 

. attached in the opposite direction alternately. Bis 

The roller and carriage complete cost 398 dollars and 13 cents. fe 
4 : It requires six or eight horses, shod expressly quite across the hoofs, 


\¥ 


rt and two men, at an expense of six or eight dollars per day, during 
h which a mile of road, twenty feet wide, may be rolled three or four 
id. times. 

i. It is put on the road immediately after the stone is broken, and 
id. passed over each part of the surface ten or twelve times, on three or 
oY four days successively, and the oftener the better, especially if the ma- 
ly terial is flint stone. 

ry . The effect of rolling is to make the surface even, and fit to be tra- 
p- velled without a covering of gravel or sand, which would cost per mile 
ht as much as the whole cost of the roller and rolling, and these materials 


can very seldom be obtained at any price, fit for covering ; for if clay, 
or earth of any kind, be, mixed with with them, they are manifestly of 
git to the turnpike. Indeed the great adv antage 
esses and binds the stone together, so that sub- 
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stances which loosen the stones cannot penetrate down between them, 
whilst the surface, being even from the first using of the road, the hor- 
ses have no temptation or guide to follow each other and form paths, 
and the compactness and hardnessof the surface rolled, will longer re- 
sist the effect of the carriage wheels and be clear of ruts, the great 
enemies of good roads. 








CORRESPONDENCE=FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MR. OLDSCHOOL, 

As a subscriber to The Port Folio and consequently one of its well 
wishers, I take the liberty of proposing what I am sure will not fail of 
raising it in the opinion of its learned supporters. What I allude to is 
the proposing of one or two mathematical questions in each number of 
The Port Folio, to be solved by such of your numerous contributors 
whose taste and genius may lead them to interesting inquiries on this 
subject. 

The very extensive circulation of your useful and entertaining ma- 
gazine causes one to hope that your consent to what i have proposed 
will tend to promote, in a great measure a general taste for researches 
into important branches of the mathematics. 

PHILO MATHEMATICUS. 


The fiublication of a Poetical Miscellany commended to the Editor. 


MR. OLDSCHOOL, 

I find, in a work entitled “ Literary Hours,” by Mr. Drake, No xxv, 
vol. 2, a critique on, and comparison between the Greek and Roman 
lyric bards and the British lyric poets, with a list of such original En- 
glish odes as, in the opinion of this writer, bid defiance to competition. 
‘These he has particularized by the first lines, and the authors’ names, 
and classed under the following heads. ist. The sublime. 2d. The 
pathetic. 3d. The descriptive. 4th. The amatory. 

It has occurred to me that the publication of these pieces, in one 
volume, without any additional ones, arranged in the order, and agree- 
ably to the divisions adopted by Mr. Drake, would be well received by 
the readers of poetry, and have a direct tendency to improve the style 
and to fix the taste of such of our youth as are inclined to court the 
lyric muse, 
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With a view to the latter object particularly, I should think it ad- 
visable to give Mr. Drake’s twenty-fifth number entire, by way of 
introduction, and to provide an appendix, containing such judicious 
criticism as have appeared on the most distinguished of these odes. 

The work would then comprise the finest models of their kind i in 
the English language, and a selection of appropriate criticism. 

Should your opinion, in these respects, correspond with mine, it will 
give me pleasure to see the publication conducted under your auspices, 
provided you can derive from it a compensation for your trouble. 

I am, sir, with great esteem, 


Your obedient servant. 
J. M‘ H. 
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LETTER. XI. 


The Cape,.island of Hayti, November 1805. 

I SHALL now proceed to relate some additional circumstances 
which occurred during the general massacre described in my last. 

Boisrond Tonnere, a mulatto officer of rank, who had been liberally 
educated, was one of those adepts in dissimulation, who could, by his 
duplicity, present the mask of friendship to a person at the same mo- 
ment that he was meditating his destruction. This man went one day. 
tothe house of a Frenchman whom he knew to be possessed of several 
valuable articles. He entered and informed the gentleman, with a 
smile of complacency, that he had understood he had an elegant watch 
which he said he was desirous of purchasing. Thé Frenchman know- 
ing too well the object of his visit, replied that he had a very excellent 
watch, and that if Mons. Tonnere would accept of it he would present 
ittohim. The offer was not rejected, and the officer then said that he 
also wished to bargain with him for his sabre, which he had heard was 
superbly mounted. This was also handed to him ; but the demands of 
the villain were not yet satisfied, and he asked the gentleman if he had 
not a pair of valuable pistols. The Frenchman’s patience being almost 
exhausted, and foreseeing the result of these apparent friendly inqui- 
ries, he answered, that he had such a pair of pistols, and that if Mons. 
Tonnere would accept of one, he would give it to him with pleasure. 
The mulatto not being remarkable for an overcharge of courage, ve- 
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ry civilly declined the proposition, and immediately retreated with his 
watch and sabre, leaving the Frenchman to take his chance with the 
first party of assassins who should enter his house for plunder. 

After the carnage had been continued until victims were scarcely 
any longer to be found, an aid-de-camp was sent to Mr. Dodge to direct 
him to appear before the governor-general, and to bring with him all 
the Frenchmen who were at his house. Mr. Dodge obeyed, and an 
examination into the claims of the different individuals to American 
Aitizenship was made by Dessalines, Christophe, and others. The 
proofs of most of them, though their number was small, were satisfac- 
tory, and they had liberty to return to Mr. Dodge’s house. Among 
them, however, were two gentlemen, Messrs O. and G. who had long 
resided at the Cape, as copartners in trade, and who very narrowly 
escaped with their lives upon this occasion. Dessalines said he knew 
them to be Frenchmen ; as for O. he had known him many years, and 
he concluded by stating his opinion to be decidedly in favour of putting 
them both to death. Christophe, whose passion for money constitutes a 
very prominent feature of his character, addressed himself to the go- 
vernor in the following language: ‘‘ With due submission to your 
excellency, I must beg leave to differ with you upon this point. I think 
if they will pay us a reasonable sum for their ransom, we might libe- 
rate them. As they are fauvre diables, and perhaps have not much 
money, we should let them off for two thousand dollars each.” The 
governour assented to the proposition, and the money was immediately 
paid for them by Mr. Dodge. But it appears that this humane 
scheme of commutation was an infamous device to turn their deaths to 
some account; for, instead of being permitted to return with Mr. 
Dodge, they were ordered to prison, whence they never would have 
been permitted to depart; but it fortunately happened that on their 
route to their destined confinement, the officer under whose sole 
superintendance they were conducted, met with a party of soldiers 
who had in their possession some wretched whites, whom they 
were leading to their houses, in order to obtain from them a disclosure 
of the place in which their property was concealed, under promises to 
spare their lives. The officer, supposing that nothing could be obtain- 
ed from the two persons in his charge, as they had already been fleec- 
ed by ahigher authority, but calculating that there was a probability 
in the other case, of sharing in some valuable plunder, left them, 
and joined his comrades. ‘The two gentlemen, being thus released, 
fied, and found means to conceal themselves among some rubbish in a 
burned house. After remaining there for several days, until nearly ex- 
hausted by hunger, they contrived, by an old black woman, who was 
passing, to inform Mr. Dodge of their situation. That gentleman, who, 
as well as Dessalines and the others, had supposed them to be dead, 
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— 
went in the évening and humanely conducted them to his house. After 
the conclusion of the massacre, this affair transpired, and Christophe 
gave them permission to embark on board an American vessel, with 
the prohibition never again to set foot on the shore. Here they remain- 
ed, as the vessel was not ready to sail for twenty-seven days, during 
the whole of which time they were in constant apprehension of being 
ordered to be drowned. They eventually sailed, but so powerful an 
impression had been produced upon the mind of Mr. G. by what he 
had seen and experienced, that he pined away and died very shortly 
after his arrival at Charleston. | 

One day during the most violent stage of the massacre, Dessalines 
went without an invitation, to dine with Mr. W. an American mer- 
chant, riding in triumph over the dead bodies which then lay exposed 
in the streets. At such an awful time, such a visit must have been 
extremely painful to Mr. W. and particularly so as at that very time 
a horrible carnage was carried on in his neighbourhood, and the dying 
shrieks and groans of the unfortunate yictims were Continually assail- 
ing their ears. Upon this occasion, Mr, D. an American, was intro- 
duced to the governor. His name being a French one and the same 
with that of a person who had been a great persecutor of the negroes 
at Les Cayes, Dessalines started and eagerly inquired, ‘“*‘ What, D 
of Les Cayes?” Mr. W. replied that he was a gentleman of Balti- 
more, and upon Mr. D.’s attempting to speak French, his tongue at 
once discovered that that was not his native language. 

To guard against the dangers of pillage and assassination to which 
the Americans were liable to be exposed, a sentinel was placed by the 
governor before the house of each resident, to protect it. These guards 
were faithful to their trust, insomuch that in one instance which I shall 
relate, an officer of rank was refused permission to enter. There was a 
Frenchman, who was generally supposod to have been killed, residing 
in concealment at the house of an American. The latter one day disco- 
vered that a black colonel was in dispute with the sentinel at his door, 
in consequence of the soldier’s having refused him entrance. The officer 
charged him with disobedience to the orders of his superior, and point- 
ed to his epaulets to show his rank. The sentry replied, that he was 
placed there by the governor-general, with orders to permit no person 
to enter, and he should obey his instructions. The colonel by this time 
had seen the gentleman of the house, who was in his balcony, and 
stated to him the object of his visit. He began by lamenting the death of 
the Frenchman who was then alive in the house, and concluded by sta- 
ting that his friend had bequeathed him all his clothes, and that he had 
called for the purpose of taking them away. So gross an attempt at de- 
ception produced, what it so justly merited, the dismissal of the officer. 
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One night an attempt was made by a party of soldiers to enter the 
house of this same gentleman to search for Frenchmen. As soon as 
they were heard below, the American,with great firmness stationed 
himself at the head of his stairs with some fire arms, and resolutely 
declared that he would blow out the brains of the first man who should 
advance another step. This boldness, added to his general character 
of being un bon Americain, induced them to depart, and saved the 
lives of several individuals who were then concealed in the house. 
This circumstance was, however, well nigh proving fatal to Mr. D. 
the same gentleman mentioned above. He was in the house at the 
time, and on hearing the soldiers coming up stairs sought his safety by 
leaping from the balcony into the street, after which he fled to the 
corfis de garde. On the following day he was conducted by the sol- 
diers, who took him for a Frenchman, to the flace d’armes, where he 
was actually placed ina rank among a party of those unfortunate 
people, who were just then about to be marched out of town to be put 
to death. In vain did he plead that he was an American. His inabi- 
lity to speak French was considered as a deception. He saw no one 
who knew him, and finally began to give himself up as lost. Luckily, 
at this moment some persons who knew him, saw him in this perilous 
situation, and by their interposition saved him. Another instance, also 
of a similar nature, occurred with a Mr. B. In passing from the house 
of one of his countrymen to another, he was arrested by a guard of 
soldiers, who were so confident of his being an enemy, that they delibe- 
rated among themselves whether they should not put him to instant 
death. In this deplorable state he vehemently cried out that he was 
an American. His protestations, however, would scarcely have been 
attended to, had it not been that Azore an aid-de-camp of Christophe, 
who was at that moment passing, recognised him. This officer who is 
a generous humane young negro, after procuring his liberation, accom- 
panied him in safety to his place of residence. 

On or about the twenty-second of April some of the troops who 
could not find sufficient employment at the Cape, commenced a mas- 
sacre at Fort Dauphin, a small town on the coast a few leagues east- 
ward of this, during which all the whites amounting to about ninety 
persons, were exterminated. A part of the town was also destroyed, 
and a few days after many French inhabitants were brought from the 
interior of the country, to the Cape, and wantonly destroyed. 

After the conclusion of this sanguinary affair, as soon as the alarm 
had subsided, and commerce had begun to resume some activity, the 
spoils which had been accumulated by the soldiers, were offered by 
them for sale. W_°tches, rings, trinkets, and je. eiry of all kinds were 
sold for mere trifles, and so abundant were the valuable metals, that 
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gold and silver were carried about for sale by hatsfull, and offered for 
money at half and perhaps a fourth its value. 

The eagerness for plunder cannot possibly exist in a higher degree 
than it does among the Haytiens. For pillage they will not only assassi- 
nate a white man, but even one another, as will appear by the follow- 
ing fact communicated upon substantial testimony. During one of the 
conflagrations of the Cape, a negro was seen hastening through the 
street with a bag of money. A black soldier shot him down with his 
musket, and picked up the bag. The new proprietor had been but a 
short time in possession, when the same game was played upon him by 
a third, who bore off the treasure. 

In this and the preceding letter you have as complete an account of 
the horrible massacre of the French at the Cape as I am enabled to 
give you. Many additional particulars might indeed be collected, but 
they would be but unpleasant repetitions of such acts of barbarity as 
would chill the blood with horror, and cause “‘ the hair to stand on end, 
like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 

ln this one picture you have a description sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to give you a correct idea of the system pursued in the other towns 
ofthe island. You know that there are in Hayti a considerable number 
of towns some of which were very considerable and populous. In all 
of these there had remained after the expulsion of the French army, 
some white inhabitants who had relied upon the assurances of protec- 
tion solemnly pledged to them by the blacks. In my third letter I have 
estimated the total number at fen thousand, and from additional infor- 
mation which I have taken pains to collect, I feel confident in asserting 
that I have not erred upon the side of exaggeration. The vengeance 
of Dessalines pervaded the whole island, and during the months of 
March, April and May 1804, nine tenths of them were cut off. 

This destruction of the whites must be viewed by every friend of 
humanity, as one of the most deliberate and wicked acts of barbarity 
that has ever polluted the pages of history. Nine thousand men, wo- 
men and children, most of whom were entirely innocent of any agency 
in the cruelties committed against the blacks, after being enticed to 
remain in the island under a solemn pledge of the protection of the 
government, were in the most wanton, barbarous and cruel manner 
inhumanly destroyed. I can conceive of no excuse which can be set 
down as an extenuation of their crime. Their uncultivated and rude 
state may be adduced perhaps by some as an argument in mitigation, 
but not with reason ; their leaders have proved themselves capable of 
distinguishing between right and wrong, and this particular enormity 
has been the effect of studied and deliberate premeditation. It is true 
that the injuries and flagitious cruelties inflicted upon them by the 
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a 
French during the revolution, were highly calculated to produce a 
severe retaliation, and had their vengeance been exercised upon those 
who came within their grasp immediately after the departure of the 
French troops, or afterwards upon those only who had been instrumen- 
tal in their sufferings, some allowances might have been made for the 
passions of human nature. But suppose we could for a moment admit, 
with the Haytiens, that deliberate vengeance upon the whole white 
population for the crime of the wicked part, was justifiable in the pre- 
sent instance, we must surely be convinced that the whole merit or 
virtue of the act is tarnished by a base passion for pillage. Instead of 
beholding an act of retribution “‘ which the justice of God has urged,” 
as expressed by Dessalines in one of his proclamations, we see a band 
of robbers and ruffians rioting in plunder. Pillage appears to be their 
principal object, and the sacrifice of the lives of their enemies, a mere 
secondary consideration. Disgraceful robbery is honoured with the 
appellation of an act of vengeance intended “ to appease the manes of 
the parents, wives and children of the citizens of Hayti, who have 
been the prey of vultures.” 

It will perhaps afford you some interest, to peruse the three procla- 
mations relative to this melancholy affair, which were issued by the 
chiefs. In the first, signed by Dessalines, Christophe, and Clervaux, 
dated 29th of November 1803, the day of the evacuation of the Cape 
by the French army, a spirit of amity and friendship is breathed 
throughout. There is a cordial invitation to the ‘ landholders of St. 
Domingo, wandering in foreign countries to return to their property.” 
‘They then say, ‘* Toward those men who do us justice we will act as 
brothers ; let them rely forever on our esteem and friendship ; let them 
return among us. ‘The God who protects us, the God of freemen, bids 
us to stretch out towards them our conquering arms.” They even go 
so far as tolament the murders of some individuals who had fallen 
victims to ‘‘ the cruelty of a few soldiers or cultivators too much blind- 
ed by the remembrance of their past sufferings, to be able to distin- 
guish the good and humane Jandholders from those that were unfeel- 
tng and cruel,” and declared that they ‘“‘ were committed contrary to 
the wishes of their hearts.” What language could have inspired the 
French with more confidence in the government than such professions 
of sincerity? But mark now the contrast. On the first of Januarv 
1804, after the French troops had departed, and the whites who had 
remained in consequence of this apparent friendly invitation, were 
completely in their power, a new proclamation of an entirely different 
complexion was published by Dessalines, then denominated general in 
chief. It contains a spirit of the most deep-rooted animosity against the 
French, expressed in a style of bitter energy, and was extremely wel! 
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calculated to arouse the dormant feelings of the people, to the per- 
formance of bloody deeds. The following passages extracted from it 
are specimens of Haytien composition, which though you are not to 
consider as the production of Dessalines, will enable you to form an 
opinion of the talents of some of his officers. 

‘* The French name still darkens our plains; every thing recalls 
the remembrance of the cruelties of that barbarous people ; our laws, 
our customs, our cities, every thing bears the characteristic of the 
French. Hearkento what 1 say! The French still have a footing in 
our island.” ‘‘ Citizens, men, women, young and old, cast around your 
eyes on every part of this island; seek there your wives, your hus- 
bands, your brothers, your sisters—what did I say ? seek your chil- 
dren—your children at the breast. What is become of them ?—I 
shudder to tell it—the prey of vultures. Instead of these interesting 
victims, the affrighted eye sees only their assassins. -‘Tigers still co- 
vered with their blood, and whose terrifying presence reproaches you 
for your insensibility, and your guilty tardiness to avenge them.—What 
do you wait for to appease their manes? Remember that you have 
wished your remains to be laid by the side of your fathers. When you 
have driven out tyranny, will you descend into their tombs without 
having avenged them? No: their bones would repulse yours. And 
ye, invaluable men, intrepid generals, who, insensible to private suf- 
ferings, have given new life to liberty, by lavishing your blood ; know, 
that you have done nothing if you do not give to the nations a terrible, 
though just example of the vengeance that ought to be exercised by a 
people proud of having recovered its liberty, and jealous of maintaining 
it. Let us intimidate those who might dare to attempt depriving us of 
it again. Let us begin with the French. Let them shudder at ap- 
proaching our shores, if not on account of the cruelties they have com- 
mitted, at least at the terrible resolution we are going to make—to de- 
vote to death whatsoever native of France should soil, with his sacri- 
legious footsteps this territory of liberty.” ‘* Peace with our neigh- 
bours ; but accursed be the French name! Eternal hatred to France ! 
Such are our principles.” ‘‘ Let us swear to the whole world, to pos- 
terity, to ourselves, to renounce France forever, and to die rather than 
to live under her dominion ; to fight till the last breath for the inde- 
pendence of our country.” 

Notwithstanding the dreadful tenor of this proclamation, it would 
appear, from a document which was issued under date of the 22d of 
February following, entitled ‘‘ Extract from the secret deliberations of 
the government of the island of Hayti,” that the vengeance of the 
nation was to have been exercised only upon those who had been in- 
strumental in the villany of the French army. That paper sets 
forth ‘that there are still in the island individuals who have contri- 
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buted either by their guilty writings, or sanguinary accusations, to 
the drowning, suffocating, assassinating, hanging, and shooting of more 
than sixty thousand of our brethren, under the inhuman government 
of Le Clerc and Rochambeau, and who ought to be classed with assas- 
sins, and delivered up to the sword of justice.” 

This decree, in the most explicit language, directs all commandants 
of divisions to punish none but persons who were proved guilty upon 
the most unequivocal testimony, under penalty of suffering a like pu- 
nishment. Whether the government did in fact ever intend to confine 
their vengeance to the guilty alone is matter of very great doubt. You 
have seen how soon after they changed their minds, and transformed 
the system of a just punishment into a general and indiscriminate mas- 
sacre. 

On the 28th of April, nine days after the the commencement of the 
sanguinary affair at the Cape, another proclamation was issued by 
Dessalines then governor-general. It contains the following passages, 
and commences thus: 

‘*Crimes the most atrocious, such as were hitherto unheard of, 
and would cause nature to shudder, have been perpetrated. ‘The 
measure of their cruelty overflowed. At length the hour of vengeance 
has arrived, and the implacable enemies of the rights of man have suf- 
fered the punishment due to their crimes. 

*« My arm, raised above their heads has too long delayed to strike. 
At that signal which the justice of God has urged, your hands, righte- 
ously armed, have brought the axe to bear upon the decrepid tree of 
slavery and prejudice.” ‘* Where is that Haytien so vile, Haytien so 
unworthy of his regeneration, who thinks he has not fulfilled the de- 
crees of the Eternal by exterminating these bloodthirsty tigers ?”?— 
“Yes, we have rendered to these true cannibals, war for war, crime 
for crime, outrage for outrage ; Yes, I have saved my country ; Ihave 
avenged America. ‘The avowal I make in the face of earth and hea- 
ven, Constitutes my pride and my glory. Of what consequence to me is 
the opinion which contemporary and future generations wil] pronounce 
upon my conduct ? Ihave performed my duty. Ienjoy my own ap- 
probation ; for me that is sufficient.” R. 
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THE LAUGHING WORLD. 


We believe that David Hume himself, with all his purity as a wri- 
ter, sometimes, from an affectation of complying strictly with the Sax- 
on, was in the habit of employing the ill-favoured, unharmonious, and 
superfluous words got and gotten. Inf an obsolete number of The Port 
Folio we published many years ago, a sarcasm upon the uncouth 
terms alluded to; and we are delighted to discover that some London 
lexicographer, who combines wit with philosophy, has thus success- 
fully rallied what we think is an absolute barbarism. ditor. 


There, sir, an attack upon my language! what do you think of that? An aspersion upon 
my parts of speech! Was ever such a brute! Sure, if I reprehend any thing in the world it is 
the use of my oracular tongue and a nice derangement of epitaphs. Sheridan’s Rivals. 


“ We laugh heartily at the absurdities of Mrs. Malaprop and 
Daniel Dowlass, but the vulgar and the wealthy illiterate are not 
the only persons whose phrases might be reformed. Among those 
whom education should have taught a more elegant mode of ex- 
pression, how frequently have we heard, I have got a bad head- 
ach, I have got the first edition of such a book, I have got an ex- 
cellent treatise on grammar, I got the best places to see the new 
play. Indeed the instances are innumerable where the word got 
is misapplied, or unnecessarily introduced. In conversation this im- 
propriety is not so palpable, but the following letter exposes the 
fault in glaring colours: I got on horseback within ten minutes 
after I received your letter. WhenI got to Canterbury I got a 
chaise for town, but I got wet through before I got to Canterbury, 
and I have got such a cold, as I shall not be able to get rid ofin a 
hurry. I got to the treasury about noon, but first of all I got sha- 
ved and dressed. I soon got into the secret of getting a m@morial 
before the board; but I could not. get an answer then; however, I 
got intelligence from the messenger that I should most likely get 
one the next morning. As soon as I got back to my inn, I got my 
supper and got to bed, and it was not long before I got to sleep. 
When I got up in the morning, I got my breakfast, and then got 
myself dressed in order to get out in time to get an answer to my 
memorial. As soonasI got it, I got into the chaise, and got back 
to Canterbury about three, and about tea time | got home. I have 
got nothing particular to add, and so adieu.” i. 

For the information of our juvenile readers is subjoined a let- 
ter in which the same information is conveyed without once using 
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tr the little, low, and contemptible word, which we have just stigma- 
‘4 ‘| tized. 
ys a” “1 mounted my horse within ten minutes after receiving your 
letter. As soon as I arrived at Canterbury, I engaged a postchaise 
e for town. I was wet through before I reached Canterbury, and I 
Al have taken such a cold as I shall not easily remove. I arrived at 
4) a the treasury about noon, being previously shaved and dressed. I 
; soon discovered the secret of introducing a memorial to the board. 
rr I could not, however obtain an immediate answer, but the mes- 
i ie senger told me I should probably receive one next morning. I 

f returned to my inn, supped, went to bed, and slept well. I rose 
+u early, and dressed immediately after breakfast, that I might be in 
Ah time for my memorial. As soon as I received it, I took a post 
pets chaise, and reached Canterbury by three, and my home about 

teatime. I have nothing particular to add, and so adieu.” 

: 
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To “serious Spain,” to plodding Germany, and to pensive England, 
b : we should naturally turn, whenever we were in search of sententious 
| Wisdom. But the reign of Apothegm, it seems, is not restrained within 
the fogs of Albion, or the forests of Scandinavia. Gay France, de- 
bauched Venice, and luxurious Naples, each has had her sons, who 
could utter the oracles of Prudence, or the sayings of #ith. For the fol- 
lowing string of proverbs we are indebted to the genius of Italy; and 
the reader, perhaps, will wonder that so much good should come ouz 
of Ninevah. Editor. 


He who serves God hath the best master in the world. 
An idle man is a bolster for the devil. 
He who lives disorderly one year, does not live comfortably 





if a » for five years to come. 
i 1a Friendships are cheap when bought by pulling off the hat. 
. A beggar’s wallet is a mile to the bottom. 


fe) I once had is a poor man. 
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There are many asses, without long ears. 

You are in debt, and you run in debt farther; if you are not a 
liar yet, you will soon be one. 

The best throw with dice is to throw them away. 

Paint and patches offend the husband, but invite the gallant. 

He who would stop every man’s mouth must have a huge mass 
of meal. 

When the ship is sunk, every sailor knows how she might 
have beer saved. 

A woman and a glass are never out of danger. 

He who would have trouble in this world, let him get either 
a ship, or a wife. 

He who will take no pains, will never build a house three sto- 
ries high. 

Only three things are done well in a hurry; flying from the 
plague, escaping quarrels, and caiching fleas. 

Every one has his cricket in his head and makes it sing as he 
pleases. 

The devil goes shares with the gambler. 

He who converses with nobody is either a brute or an angel, 

He who has good health is young, and he is rich who owes 
nothing. 

The sickness of the body is often the health of the soul. 

The good wife doth not say, will you have this? but gives it 
to you. 

That is a good misfortune, which comes alone. 

Speaking without thinking is shooting without taking aim. 

One mild word quenches more heat than a hundred buckets 
of water. 

Make one bargain with other men, and four with yourself. 

The world without peace is the soldier’s pay. 

Idleness buries a man alive. 

He who makes a good war makes a good peace. 

A rich county and a bad road. 

Keep yourself from the occasion, and God will keep you from 
the sin. 

Nothing so hard to bear well as prosperity. 

The true art of making gold is to have a good estate, and to 
spend but little. 
Vor mmr. RY 
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i Mother-in-law and daughter-in-law are a tempest and a hail- 
Ah : i storm. 
i Industry makes a brave man who conquers ill fortune. 
Hi i ' One enemy is too much for a man in an exalted station; anda 
ey hundred friends are too few. 
i. ‘ | One sword keeps another in the scabbard. 
| A Little wealth, little trouble. 
ha He is learned enough who knows how to live well. 
vi { He who would have good offices done to him must do them te 
i | ae others. 
Bal ti Beauty and Folly donot often part company. 
: : Talk but little, and live as you should do. 


The Printing Press isthe mother of Errors. 


oS aie 

a bea 

eee oe 
we) 


te a He who buys by the penny, keeps his own house and other 
iT ber men’s too. 

a1 ‘ ich i 
Pais Let me see your man dead, and I will tell you how rich is he. 


He who would be rich in one year is hanged at six months’ end. 
He commands enough, who is ruled by a wise man. 
How can the cat help it, if the maid be a fool. 


pee Fools grow apace without any watering. 
aa Many men’s estates come in at the door and go out of the 

Pas aes chimney. 
Tie A good man is always at home, wherever he chances to be. 
+’ A man may talk like a philosopher and yet act like a fool. 
Pei’ Every one thinks that he has more than his share of brains. 
f | Eating more than you should at once, makes you eat less af- 
f terwards. 
y | | Speaking evil of one another is the fifth element of which men 
if | : are composed. 

at He who is rich passes for a wise man too. 

it Affiictions draw us up towards heaven. 


' A man should learn to sail with all winds. 
We shall haye a house without a iault in the next world. 
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That exquisite imitator, who quaintly styles himself Horace 
1n Lonpbon, has, in a liberal parody of the far-famed ode addressed 
to Grosphus, 


Otium Divos rogat in patenti, 


caught much of the spirit of his illustrious prototype. The com- 
pliments to G. Colman, the wittiest dramatist of the day, are per- 
fectly well deserved. Lhe sneer in the second stanza at the book- 
making Carr is a* very palpable hit ” The third and fourth stan- 
zas are of the very essence of playfulness and good humour, The 
conceit of watchman Pheebus is very brilliant and happy; and, 
without a fuller enumeration, which might seem impertinent, of 
the beauties of this witty ode. we conclude by affirming that it is 
highly honourable io the unknown author. £ditor. 


TO GEORGE COLMAN. 


The youth, from his indentures freed, 
Who mounts astride the flying steed, 
‘The Muses’ hunt to follow; 
With terror eyes the yawning pit, 
And for a modicum. of wit 
Petitions great Apollo. 


For Wit the quarto building wight 
Invokes the gods; the jilt, in spite, 

E.ludes the man of letters; 
Wit through the wire-wove margin glides, 
And all the gilded pomp derides 

Of red Morocco fetters. 


Vain is the smart port folio set, 

The costly inkstand, black as jet, 
The desk of polished level; 

The weli-shorn pens to use at will, 

Tis no great task to cut a quill, 
To cut a joke’s the devil! 


Happy, for rural business fit, 
Who merely tells his mother wit. 
In humble life he settles; 
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i Unskilled in repartee to shine, 
i He ne’er exciaims, ‘ descend ye nine,’ 


x i Bit But—when he plays at sketiles. 
} t : They, who neglect their proper home, 
ai’. 1: To dig for ore in Greece or Rome, 
a sty Are poor Quixotic Vandals. 
ib i i Europe was overrun by Goths, 
j Ae ‘i But why should we, like foolish moths, 
ak rl Buzz round the Roman candles? 


poe ne yd 


Care swarms in rivers, roads, and bogs 
Unfricaseed, like Pharaoh’s frogs; 
We cannot all be merry. 
It roams through London streets at large, 
And now bestrides a lord mayor’s barge, 
And now a Vauxhall wherry. 





The man, who no vertigo* feels, 
When borne aloft on Fortune’s wheels, 
But at their motion titters; 
Emerging from a sea of strife, 
Enjoys the present sweets of life, 
Nor heeds its future bitters. 


Poor 7odin died, alas! too soon, 

Ere, with chaste ray, his Honey Moon 
Had shone to glad the nation: 

Others, I will not mention who, 

For many a year may, entre nous, 
Outiive—their own damnation. 


Who creep in prose, or soar in rhyme, 
Alike must bow the knee to Time, 
From Massinger to Murphy. 





* We are delighted that our facetious and classical poet has given the 
true Roman accent to this word. So Dean Swift, who was scrupulously ac- 
curate: 


That old vertigo in his head 
Will never leave him till he’s dead. 
Ed. P. F. 
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And all who flit on Lethe’s brink, 
Too weak to swim, alas! must sink: 
Tom Dibdin or Tom Durfey. 


Fortune to thee ‘wo Muses gave, 

One debonnair, the other gravey 
You hospitably screen ’em: 

For still, a man of virtue rare, 

Although the love of both you share, 
You never sleeft between ’em. 


She gave thee toa summer stage 
’Gainst opera chiefs the war to wage, 
With bodies lean and taper. 

I list beneath thy Muse’s wing, 
Who would not rather hear her sing, 
Than see her sister caper? 


My Muse is of the ostrich sort, 

Her eggs of Fortune’s gale the sport, 
She in the sand conceals ’em; 

By no intrusive wanderer found, 

Till watchman Phebus walks his round, 
And with his ray reveals *em. 


But should the god’s far-darting ray 
Destroy her feeble lines to day 
She’ll breed again tomorrow; 
These trifles ne’er her mind annoy: 
Who never knew a parent’s joy 
Ne’er felt a parent’s sorrow. 


Lines attributed to lord Henry Petty, and addressed to lady Strangeways. 


Though Strangeways you’re called, I could never perceive 
That your ways were or strange, or uncommon, 

I can read in your eyes, and eyes rarely deceive, 
Nought, save all that’s enchanting in woman. 


Then still, my dear gir], let your ways be the same, 
To me they will never seem strange; 

But, I freely confess that I like not your name, 

So that, if you please, you shall change. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE TABLE D’HOTE. No. IV. 


Mineral waters. 

I hope I do not deceive myself, when I anticipate very salutary re- 
sults from the introduction of the mineral waters so generally into our 
cities. I indulge the pleasing hope that they will have a strong tenden- 
cy to check the use of ardent spirits, which, it is lamentable to per- 
ceive, have been for years extending their baleful influence on society, 
and even in those ranks which a high sense of delicacy ought to have 
preserved from the dire contagion. 

With many men, I make no doubt, here and in the West Indies, the 
dreadful habits of intoxication owe their origin to the intense heats of 
the summer weather. At that period, exercise in any great degree, 
excites thirst. ‘This at first is appeased perhaps by lemonade—then 
by punch—then weak grog succeeds—the strength of the grog is gra- 
dually increased, till at length the water is totally banished—and pure 
Holland, Cogniac, or Jamaica, closes the scene, and swallows up the 
ill-fated victim in the yawning gulf of perdition. 

When we look round, and examme minutely, we shall see number- 
less evidences of this regular progression in turpitude. It is lamenta- 
ble to reflect how many young men, of the most respectable talents, 
with every advantage of family and education, are degraded by 
this groveling vice, only fit for the practice of the rudest savages. 


Ili habits gather by unseen degrees, 
As brooks make rivers—rivers sweil to seaaw 


I have no hope that professed drunkards will afford much encou- 
ragement to the new establishment. To expect such an event were to 
be a dupe to one’s own credulity. But I think that those whose taste is 
not depraved by the use of strong drinks, will, when thirsty, gladly 
have recourse to an elegant, safe, and wholesome beverage, and thus 
escape the temptation to fall into the deplorable habits to which I have 
referred, and whose deleterious effects are mourned by many a suf- 
fering family. 

french leave. 

The advantages of persons who retire from companies, large or 
small, more particularly the latter, taking French leave, that is, with- 
drawing without the ceremony of bidding adieu, are so great, that I 
am astonished it does not prevail universally. The tastes, inclinations, 
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arrangements, and*views of different perons are widely different. To 
some it may be perfectly agreeable to remain till twelve, one, or even 
two o’clock in the morning. ‘To others eleven appears late; to others 
even ten. As happiness or enjoyment is the object people have in 
view in going into company, is there any way in which it can be better 
promoted, than by following one’s inclination, in every case where it 
can be done without offering violence to the inclinations of others? If 
I wish to retire at ten, why should I by very ceremoniously taking 
leave of every person in the company, admonish them that it is time 
for them to separate? 
Geographical illustration. 

Mrs. Piozzi informs us that an ignorant young man having asked 
Dr. Johnson, ‘“ what and where Palmyra was?” as he had heard 
somebody the evening before talking of the ruins of Palmyra. “ ’Tisa 
hill in Ireland,” says the doctor, ‘* with fa/ms growing on the top, and 
a bog at the bottom ; and so they call it Palm-mira.” 

Men more susceptible of flattery than women. 

Travelling lately with a numerous company, among whom were 
some elegant and intelligent ladies, flattery became the topic of con- 
versation. One of the ladies deelared that it was her opinion that men 
were more susceptible of, and more easily duped by, this master key 
to the human heart, than women. The gentlemen present were quite 
surprised at such an attack upon the understanding of their sex, and 
instantly called for proofs of this very paradoxical opinion. ‘The lady, 
a Miss L , of Boston, said that men were so little accustomed to 
flattery, that they generally devoured it with greediness, whenever it 
was tendered to them, however Coarse or gross it might be: but that 
it was so very lavishly bestowed upon women, that they received it 
as a mere matter of course, and paid it very little attention. This 
argument silenced if it did not convince her male auditors. 





Female labour. 

The low rate of female labour is a grievance of the very first mag- 
nitude, and pregnant with the most mighty ills to society. It demands 
the most serious consideration of those whose situations in life give 
them influence upon manners and customs. ‘I’his unjust arrangement 
of remuneration for services performed diminishes the importance of 
women jn society—renders them more heipless and dependant—de- 
stroys in the lower walks of life much of the inducements to marriage 
—and of course in the same degree increases the temptations to licen- 
tiousness. It is difficult to conceive why, even in those branches where- 
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in both sexes are engaged, there should be such an”extreme degree of 
disparity in the recompense of labour as every person acquainted with 
the subject knows to exist. 


Hoaxing. 

It is not easy to imagine any act of common occurrence, of which 
the law takes no cognizance, that more completely characterises a 
ruffian than the base unfeeling one, called Aoazxing, which, translated 
into plain English, means torturing the feelings of some person, male 
or female, unable to resist the insult. I am not ignorant that this vul- 
gar trick is often practised by those who suppose themselves, and 
are sometimes by others admitted to be, gentlemen. And such they 
would be, were it in the power of fine clothes to fix the character of 
gentlemen. But it requires little knowledge of the world to be satisfied 
that there are occasionally to be met with, men in elegant habiliments 
who have not more refinement, delicacy, or humanity, than persons in 
the most humble grade of society. 

There is something peculiar in the manners, ludicrous in the counte- 
nance, ouwf7é in the dress, or eccentric in the turn of mind of a man, 
or woman, and for this very powerful reason the individual is singled 
out as an object of ridicule by one of these fashionable ‘‘ hoaxers,” who 
is countenenced by those in company whose duty it is to interpose a 
shield to protect the injured person. To such as distinguish themselves 
in this very reprehensible manner, it may not be amiss to mention that 
those who can, and do not, prevent wickedness are equally respon- 
sible for its turpitude with the perpetrators. 


American Slaves. 

In the narrative of the voyage of Americus Vespucius, written and 
published by himself, a copy of which is in the possession of a literary 
gentleman in this city, he states that he brought some hundreds of the 
aboriginals of this country with him to Spain, and sold them as slaves 
in the market place of, as far as my memory serves me, the port of 
Cadiz. 


Twins. 


Some time since diced in London, two twin sisters, Margaret and 
Judith Hodges, maiden ladies, aged 53 years. They expired, as they 
were born, within a few minutes of each other. I have heard of seve- 
ral instances of the death of twins occurring in this manner ; and one 
of them in which the parties werein different nations. ‘o a philosophi- 
cal mind a circumstance of this kind affords room for curioas specula- 


tion. 
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Witches. 

It affords a mortifying reflection to human pride, that so lately as 
the year 1657, an unfortunate woman was tried before that illustrious 
Juminary, sir Matthew Hale, for witchcraft, found guilty, and actually 
executed. 


mr 


Sound arguments and exemplary urbanity. 

Niebuhr, the Danish traveller in Egypt, had some conversation 
-on religious topics with a Mahometan, to whom he happened to men- 
tion the truth of the Christian religion. This exasperated the Mus- 
sulman so completely, that he rose in a fury, exclaiming, ‘‘ they who 
believe in any other divinity but God only, are oxen and asses.” Af- 
ter he had thus so ably refuted all the arguments of his opponent, he 
walked off with a becoming dignity, without deigning to wait for a re- 
ply. 

Egyfitian toleration and kindness towards Christians and Jews. 

In Cairo no Christian or Jew dares to ride on horseback. They 
ride only on asses; and are obliged to alight on meeting even the most 
inconsiderable Egyptian lord. These lords rarely, if ever, go abroad 
but on horseback, and always have a servant before them, who, with 
a staff in his hand, warns the riders on asses to show due respect to his 
master, crying aloud, “ Get down.” If the mandate be not instantly 
obeyed, the staff is nimbly plied about the shoulders of the refractory 
master of the long-eared animal. 

The Christians and Jews are also obliged to alight from their asses, 
when they pass the house of the chief cadi, also at about twenty other 
houses, where justice is distributed, before the gate of the janissaries, 
and before several mosques. 


| Elegant Fashions. 

The Arabian women in Egypt, according to Niebuhr, wear large 
metal rings in their ears and noses. They sometimes hang small bells 
to the tresses of their hair, and the young girls fix them to their feet. 
Some paint their hands yellow, and their nails red, and imagine that 
these disfigurations of nature give them irresistible charms. 

Let both speak at once. 

Dr. Johnson highly disapproved of a ridiculous practice that pre- 
vails with many parents, who exhibit the talents of their children to 
every visitor, often in the most disgusting manner. He was once with 
a friend who proposed that his two children should repeat Gray’s ele- 
gy alternately, that he might judge which had the best cadence. ‘No 
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pray sir,” says the doctor to the astounded father, “let the dears both 
speak at once—more noise will by that means be made—and the 
noise will be the sooner over.” 

Sound advice, worthy of the most serious attention. 

When Dr. Johnson was about commencing his career in the world, 
one Ford gave him the following excellent admonition: ‘ Obtain 
some general principles of every science; he who can talk only on 
one subject, or act only in one department, is seldom wanted, and per- 
haps never wished for; while the man of general knowledge can often 
benefit, and always please.” 

Vertu. 

Dr. Johnson, according to Mrs. Thrale, had so little taste for paint- 
ings, that she heard him say he could sit very quietly in a room hung 
round with the works of the greatest masters, and never feel the 
slightest disposition to turn them, if their back were outermost, unless 
it were to inform the owner that he had seen them. 


Trifiolitan Fashion. 

When the ladies of Tripoli go to assemblies, or the splendid enter- 
tainments which are given them by fashionable people, their slaves 
accompany them with coffers, containing the chief part of their ward- 
robes. After a lady has danced for a few minutes, she passes into the 
next apartment, where she changes the whole of her dress, not re- 
taining even her slippers. She then returns in new habiliments, and 
dances again; and afterwards changes in like manner, which pro 
cess is sometimes repeated ten times in one night. Niebuhr relates 
these circumstances on the authority of a friend settled at Tripoli. 


4 man of taste. 

Boyce, the writer of the Pantheon, was a most thoughtless, extra- 
vagant, and miserable creature.. At one period of his life, when he 
was almost perishing with hunger, a friend gave him some money to 
rescue him. He purchased a piece of beef, but was so great an epi- 
cure that he could not eat it without pickles, and laid out the last half 
guinea he had for truffles and mushrooms, which he ate in bed, for 
want of clothes, or even a shirt wherewith to cover his wretched car- 
case. 

The mountain in labour. 

A person in Dr. Johnson’s company, entered very largely into the 
natural history of the mouse, on which he expatiated so long that he 
guite disgusted the doctor. ‘‘I wonder,” says he drily to a person 
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who sat near him, ‘‘ what such a man would have said, if he had ever 
had the luck to see a lion.” 


A neat bull for a learned female. 


Mrs. Piozzi, in giving an account of the paralytic stroke with 
which Dr. Johnson was,struck, states#tfat finding his speech gone, he 
directly, in order to ascertain whether his mental powers remained 
unimpaired, composed a prayer in Latin, to defrrecate God’s mercy. 


A wonder ful tree. 


Dr. Platt, who has published a history of Staffordshire, states, that 
in the year 1680, there was an apple tree within the moat at the par- 
sonage house in that county, which spread about fifty-four yards in 
circumference, which, allowing four square feet for a man, would 
shelter five hundred footmen under its branches. 

Epigram. 
Too long squire Baboon led a bachelor’s life, 
He wish’d and he pray’d for a handsome young wife, 
An elegant house he resolved to prepare, 
Some buxom young damsel with which to ensnare. 
To spread forth attractions he tortur’d his brain 
The wish’d-for companion that he might obtain ; 
He consulted a friend—and tipp’d him a wink— 
“Of my marriage traf, Jack, pray what do you think ?” - 
“ Think ? I think, my dear friend, you'll ne’er get a mate: 
“ The trap they’ll admire—but they’ll fly from the Sait. 
Dexterity. 

The peasants in Catalonia drink without touching the mouth of 
the bottle with their lips. “‘ And the height,” says Townsend, ‘* from 
which they let the liquor fall in one continued stream, without either 
missing their aim, or spilling a single drop, is surprising. For this 
purpose, the orifice of the bottle is small, and from their infancy they 
learn to swallow like the Thracians, with their mouths wide open.” 

"ol. I, 92. 
National insult. 

The sacred colour of the Mahometans, particularly in Africa, is 
green. The Spaniards, to show their contempt for the mussulmen, 
clothe their vilest criminals and even their hangmen in a dress of this 
colour. 
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A nautical school. 

It is a subject of sincere regret that so many useful institutions, 
calculated to promote human comfort, happiness, and safety, are con- 
fined to a few countries, and the rest of mankind as completely debar- 
red of their advantages, as they are of the fanciful art of the alchy- 
mists. Sir John Dalrymple, shéftly after the termination of the Ameri- 
can revolution, proposed a grand plan for the formation of societies in 
different nations, who should correspond with each other, and commu- 
nicate respectively their useful inventions. It is to be lamented that 
so benevolent a project totally failed. 

In these hasty lucubrations, the fruit of hours stolen from the pain- 
ful labours of business, I shall occasionally lay before the public useful 
discoveries that exist in various parts of christendom, and that may be 
worthy of adoption in the United States. 

To begin. In Barcelona, there was in 1785, an academy for “the 
noble arts,” open to every person, and in which all who attended 
were taught gratis, drawing, architecture, and sculpture. For this 
purpose they had seven spacious halls, furnished at the king’s ex- 
pense, with tables, benches, lights, paper, pencils, drawings, models, 
clay, and living subjects. ‘Townsend counted one night ‘ upwards of 
five hundred boys, many of whom were finishing designs, which show- 
ed either superior genius, or more than common application.” 

But the part of this institution most deserving of imitation in a 
country so devotedly attached to commerce as is America, remains to 
be stated. One of the halls was fitted up as a nautical school, and 
was provided with every thing needful to teach the art of navigation. 
Since the first establishment of this useful seminary, more than five 
hundred pilots were educated in it, qualified to navigate a vessel to 
any quarter of the globe.* 


A correct style—and a judicious criticism. 

In the dedication to Harris’s Hermes, which is but fourteen lines 

jong, doctor Johnson said there were six grammatical errors. 
Newsfiafer scurrility. 

Cummyns, a most respectable quaker in London, declared to doc- 
tor Johnson, on his death-bed, that the pain he felt from an anonymous 
Jetter, in one of the common newspapers, fastened on his heart and 
threw him into a slow fever, of which he died. Mrs. Piozzi, who re- 





* Townsend’s Spain, vol. I, p. 118. 
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lates this interesting anecdote, adds that “‘ Hawkesworth, the pious, 
the virtuous, and the wise, fell, for want of fortitude, a lamented sa- 
crifice to wanton malice and cruelty” of the same kind. 

A curious question. 

Doctor Johnson, after having declared how few books there were 
of which a person could possibly arrive at the last page, asks, ‘* was 
there ever yet any thing written by mortal man, which was wished 
longer by its readers, excepting Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, and 
the Pilgrim’s Progress?” To this question, to which the doctor un- 
doubtedly expected an answer in the negative, we may confidently 
say ‘* Yes—there have been thousands.” Without going into minute 
detail, I think it is safe to assert that few readers of taste have ever 
read the Iliad, Horace’s writings, the Sentimental Journey, Vicar of 
Wakefield, Thomson’s Seasons, the Economy of Human Life, &c. &c. 
without a sincere regret that they were so soon finished. 

Idiocy. 

In the year 1785, in an hospital in Barcelona, containing 1460 pau- 
pers, there were no less than the astonishing number of three hundred 
idiots ! 

A mountain of salt. 

Townsend, whom I have freely quoted already, gives an account of 
a most remarkable and interesting phenomenon. It is “‘ a stupendous 
mountain in the vicinity of Montserrat, of three miles in circumference, 
near the village of Cardana, which is one mass of salt, and equal in 
height to those of the Pyrenees, on which it borders. Ina climate like 
England,” he adds, ‘‘ such a mass had long since been dissolved: but 
in Spain they employ this rock salt, asin Derbyshire they do the fluor 
spar, to make snuff boxes and vases, with other ornaments and trink- 
ets.*” He carried a little fragment with him all through Spain 
without the least sign of deliquescence—but when he arrived in En- 
gland, he soon found it surrounded with a pool of water. 

Leprosy. 

It has been believed that the leprosy was totally extirpated out of 
Europe, and that there were no traces of it remaining but in the re- 
cords to be found of its horrible ravages. Unfortunately this is far from 
true. In one province of Spain, the Asturias, there are no less than 





* Idem, I, 92. 
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twenty hospitals for this frightful disorder. Some patients are covered 
over with a white dry scurf, and look like millers. In others the skin 
is almost black, very thick, full of wrinkles, unctuous, and covered with 
a loathsome crust. Others have one leg and thigh enormously swelled, 


and full of varices, pustules, and ulcers, sending forth a most abomina- 
ble smell.” * 


Unparalleied modesty. 

Paracelsus, the prince of quacks and impostors, carried the art of 
arrogant puffing to its ne filus ultra. Itis hardly credible, but is ne- 
vertheless indubitably true, that he prefaced one of his principal works 
with the following pompous encomium on his own talents and skill : 
‘* Ye must give way tome, and not Itoyou. Ye must give way tome, 
Avicenna, Rhases, Galen, Maseu. Ye must give way to me, ye of Pa- 
ris, of Montpelier, ye of Swabia, ye of Misnia, ye of Cologne, ye of Vi- 
enna, and whatever places lie on the Danube and the Rhine. Ye 
islands in the sea ; thou Italian, thou Dalmatian, thou Athenian, thou 
Greek, thou Arabian, thou Israelite ; ye must give way to me, and not 
Ito you. The monarchy is mine.” This barefaced puff direct ex- 
ceeds even the utmost impudence of the most brazen-fronted puffer of 
modern times. 


Renovation of the human system. 

The great Bacon advises, as the best method of renovating the ex- 
hausted powers of nature, to free the body every two or three years 
from all the old and corrupted juices, by spare diet and cathartics— 
and afterwards to replenish the vessels with new juices, by means of 
refreshing and nourishing food—thus renewing and invigorating the 
system periodically. 

Extraordinary fihenomenon. 

Fontana made a number of most curious and extraordinary experi- 
ments on animal life, which excite the astonishment of every person 
who reads his accounts of them. He dried wheel insects and hair 
worms in the scorching sun—and then parched them in an oven. Yet 
after six months he restored these dried animals to life by pouring over 
them lukewarm water. 


| Longevity. 
Helen Gray, a woman who died a few years ago, in England, in the 
105th year of her age, had new teeth a few years before her death. t+ 





* Mem II. 11. + Hufeland’s art of prolonging life. Vol. I, 148, 
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Lachelors, beware. 

Hufeland, from whom I have extracted the foregoing fact, states 
that there is not one instance on record of a bachelor having attained 
toa great age. This observation, he says, applies with as much force 
to unmarried females as to males in that insulated state. 


Wonderful Memory. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for September 1752, there is a story 
published, of a most extraordinary memory, which almost sets credu- 
lity at defiance. The incident is likewise to be found in Baker’s Play- 
house Companion, and other works of respectability. 

William Lyon, a strolling player, it is there stated, laid a wager one 
evening when with some of his companions at a tavern, that he would 
next day at rehearsal, repeat a Daily Advertiser, from beginning to 
end. Next day his companion reminded him of his wager; on which, 
Lyon, pulling out the paper, desired him to look at it, and decide him- 
self whether or not he won the wager. ‘‘ Notwithstanding,” says the 
writer, “the want of connexion between the paragraphs, ‘the variety 
of advertisements, and the general thaos which enters into the compo- 
sition of a newspaper, he repeated it from beginning to end, without 
hesitation or mistake. I know this,” adds he, “‘ to be true, and believe 
its parallel cannot be found in any age or nation.” 

Newspapers. 

The number of newspapers printed in England, is prodigiously 
great. It is collected from the records of the stamp office, which must 
give rather below than above the real extent of the circulation. From 
this source it appears that— 


In 1790 there were published, - 7 - - 14,035,659 
wi, - - - - - = 14,794,153 
1792, . - - - - 15,005,760 

In the year 1808, there were published, 
In London, Daily morning papers - + - y 
Daily evening papers - - - 7 
Three times a week - - - - 9 
On Sundays . - - - 17 
Once a week, on other days - - - 19 
Country papers in England - - - - 98 
Papers in Ireland - - - - - 35 


Papers in Scotland 
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A new coat of mail, and elegant decorations. 
Symes, in his embassy to Ava, states that the inhabitants of the 
Andaman Islands, being much incommoded by insects, their first occu- 
pation in the morning, is to plaster their bodies all over with mud, 


which, hardening in the sun, forms an impenetrable armour. 


They 


then, by way of embellishment, paint their woolly heads with red ochre. 
When thus completely equipped, there is not, he says, a more hideous 
appearance to be found in human form. 


Philadelphia Statistics. 
THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 


FROM DEC. 25, 1808, TILL DEC. 25, 1809. 


Collected by the clerks and sextons of Christ-church, St. Peter’s, 
and St. James. 


BAPTISMS AND BURIALS IN 


BAPTISMS. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPALIANS. 
Christ-church, St. Peter, and 





St.James - - - - - 205 
St.Paul’s- - - - - - -115 
PRESBYTERIANS. 

First congregation - - - 45 
Second - - - - - - - 49 
an <= 4 6 + 6 +s ae 
Fourth® - - - - - - =+ 63 
Scotch - - - »- - - - 14 
GERMAN LUTHERANS, 
Zion Church - - - - - 597 
St.John’s - - - - - - 147 
German Reformed - - - 204 
ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
St. Mary’s - - - - - - 278 
Holy Trinity - - - - - 203 
St. Augustine’s - - - - - 85 
METHODISTS. 
St.George - - - - - - 22 
Union - (noreturn) - - 
First Baptist - - - - - 51 
Swedes - - - - - - - 83 
Hebrews - - - - - - 2 
Moravians - - - - - - 12 
Universalists - - - - - 
AFRICANS. 
Episcopal Church - - - 56 
Methodist do. - - - - - 82 
2293 


Baptisms more this year than the last - 


Burials less this year than the last - - 233 
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BURIALS. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPALIANS. 
Christ-church, St. Peter, and 


St.James - - - - - 135 
mm FOULB = - - - = = = §9 
PRESBYTERIANS. 
First congregation - - - - 40 
Second ~ - .- ++ - = .§8 
Third - - - - - - = - §2 
Fourth - - - - - = - 70 
Scotch - - - - = - - 9Q 
GERMAN LUTHERANS. 
Zion Church - - - - - 156 
St. John’s - - - - - = 34 
German Reformed - - - 85 
ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
St. Mary’s - - - - - - 130 
Holy Trinity - - - - - 89 
St. Augustine’s - - - - - 26 
METHODISTS. 
St.George - - - - - - 24 
Union - - - - - - - -14 
Friends - - - - - - = 118 
Free Quakers - - - + - 35 
Baptists - - - - - - - 43 
Swedes - - - - - - - 80 
Universalists - - - - - - 6 
Hebrews - - - - - - - §$ 
Moravians - - - - - = § 
AFRICANS. 
| Episcopal Church - - - - 27 
Methodistdo - - - - = 27 
Public burying ground - - 627 
1936 
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LETTER FROM SIR BENJAMIN WEST. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


The following is an extract of a letter from Sir Benjamin West on 
a subject interesting to the cause of science and humanity. It earnest- 
ly invites exertions on the part of those who delight to encourage the 
advancement of the arts, and the improvement of genius. 


“© Newman- Street, Nov. 3d, 1809. 

‘¢ Philadelphia I cannot name without being interested in all, that 
has a connexion with that city: this, my good sir, alludes to a young 
gentleman now studying painting under my directions as a professor of 
that art, whose talents only want time to mature them to excellence ; 
and IJ am apprehensive that his means of support are too slender to ad- 
mit his stay at this seat of arts that length of time to effect what I 
could wish, as I understand it cannot be longer that the beginning of 
next summer. Could his friends unite in a way that would afford him 
the means of studying here another season, he would then secure the 
knowledge of his profession on that permanent basis, on which he 
would be able to build his future greatness in America—to his honour 
and the honour of the country. 

‘** The young gentleman I alluded to is Mr. Sully. I find him every 
way worthy and promising. I could not refrain from thus giving you my 
sentiments when the success of Mr. Sully in his profession as a painter, 
®& so much to be desired. 

I have the honor to be, 
My dear sir, 
Your much obliged, 
BENJAMIN WEsT.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY——FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE RECLUSE. 


How sweetly glide the days of him who feels 

The raptures soft that mutual love bestows! 

l’or him each month is May; and every sun, 

With smiling welcome, bids him rise 

To brush the dews of morn, and heedless stray 

Through tangled dells, or near the babbling brook, 
VoL. II. T t 
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That wildly wanders through the darkening trees. 

There too, when Evening steals with silent tread, 

When all is hushed the busy hum of men, 

And nought disturbs the tranquil scene, save when 

The distant watch-dog’s faithful bark is heard—= 

With Love’s light footsteps he repairs to meet 

The modest maid whose virtues won his heart. 
But not to me the sun, that smiles on all 

Its kindly influence lends. No genial rays 

Peep through my lattice windows to dispel 

Such airy visions as oft flit around 

The lover’s pillow, who, to Fancy’s freaks resigned, 

Sees nought but halcyon days of bliss prepared 

To crown the choice his youthful hopes have made. 

To me no month is blooming May, but all 

Is dark December’s sullen, saddening gloom. 

And me no morn of teeming Spring invites 

With fragrant breath of violets, blushing rose, 

And purple buds that scent the wanton breeze, 
But faded verdure strews my lonely walk, 

And bids me think of my own luckless fate. 

When howling storms assail my humble cot 

Despair assumes her reign, and my sad soul 

Shrinks from the sickening view of scenes so drear 

To seek relief in Sleep’s oblivious aid. 

But fairy visions visit not my couch, 

No smiling promises of future joys 

Salute my ear. I see no gentle hand 

Outstretched to sooth the cares that fire my brain. 

All, all is dark and comfortless: or if 

Perchance a wandering dream should come, it speaks 

Of black Despair, and all the ills that wait 

On life, when cheated of its earliest hopes! 

SEDLEY. 
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THE NAUTILUS AND THE OYSTER; A FABLE, 


ADDRESSED TO A SISTER. 


Who that has on the salt sea been 
The Nautilus has never seen 
In gallant sailing trim, 
His filmy fore-and-aft sail spread, 
And o’er the billows shoot ahead 
Impell’d by winds abeam? 


The little bark’s air-freighted hull, 

Keen prow and bends amidship, full, 
Display the mermaid’s pow’rs; 

For paint, the Sylphs their brushes steep 

In rainbows glowing on the deep 
Athwart retiring show’rs. 


So pretty, and not vain, would be 


More strange than strangest things we see: 


Near Ceylon’s spicy coast 
As once the tiny wand’rer steer’d 
His halcyon course, he thus was heard 
To make his foolish boast. 


« What tenant of the sea or air 

Can with the Nautilus compare, 
In colours gay attir’d? 

I’ve seen, nor visited in vain, 

Most countries berd’ring on the main 
And been in all admir’d. 


Secure I brave the polar gale, 
Beneath the line I trim my sail, 
In either tropic found ; 
Where’er a ship may go I go, 
Nor fear like her a treacherous foe— 
The rock, the hidden ground. 


The distant canvass I descry 
Of commerce hanging in the sky 
That bounds th’ Atlantic wave. 
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I share, with hostile fleets who ride 
Victorious on the subject tide, 
The empire ocean gave. 


Alas! how different is the lot 

Of that poor Oyster thus forgot ; 
Unpitied and unknown: 

Is it by chance or adverse fate, 

Or cruel Nature’s stepdame hate 
He’s here condemn’d to groan ? 


The splendors of the orb of day 
Scarce visit with a twilight ray 
The bed where low he lies, 
And whence he never can remove: 
To gayer scenes forbid to rove, 
E’en here he lives and dies! 


My claims, may well his envy raise 
Establish’d on the gen’ral praise 
Bestow’d where e’er I go.” 
He ceas’d—when, lo! amaz’d to hear, 
This gentle answer to his ear 
Came bub’ling from below ! 


“ Your pity spare, my gaudy friend, 

Your eloquence I might commend 
Had truth conviction lent : 

I neither fate nor nature blame, 

An Oyster’s looks produce no shame, 
He lives upon content. 


‘Lhe pow’r to go where one may choose; 


So much esteem’d, I would refuse : 
No wish have I to rove. 

And brilliant hues and glossy side 

Serve but to nourish silly pride ; 
Yourself this truth will prove. 


How falsely do they judge, who take 
A fair exterior when they make 
T heir estimate of good. 
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Know, friend, I willingly conceal 
A pear! within this russet shell 
Whose form you think so rude. 


The gem by monarchs may be worn, 
*T will Beauty’s polish’d brow adorn ; 
Nor shall its lustre fade : 
When Death has sunk, with cruel blow, 
Thy evanescent brightness low 
’T will glitter undecay’d.” 


My tale, dear Stella, feign’d may be ; 
Yet may the Moral found in thee 
Convey instruction sweet ; 
Far from unmeaning Fashion’s throng, 
Through life’s calm by-paths steal along 
Thy cautious, steady feet. 


No wish to change, contented thou 
See’st others change. 
The gay their rattles prize— 
Their show and their fatiguing rules, 
(Alike the idle toil of fools 

And folly of the wise.) 


Thy strong and contemplative mind 
Had felt its early pow’rs refin’d 

By all the lore of Truth: 
Severely pois’d her equal scale, 
Thou saw’st how little did avail 

The fleeting charms of youth ; 


And giving to thy God thy heart 
Has chosen Mary’s better part. 
In this shalt thou rejoice : 
Long shall thy secret soul possess 
That treasure which alone can bless— 
The pearl of countless price. 


Thou seest how 
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SARCASM—IRONY. 











SARCASM. 

At a rehearsal of Artaxerxes, the celebrated Mrs. Baddely, who 
sustained the principal female character, called out in a peremptory 
manner, ‘/ellow, bring me my crook.’ Mr. Simonds immediately repli- 
ed, ‘Madam, your fellow is not here.’ 


A certain auctioneer, having become an innkeefier, and soon after 
being thrown into prison, the following paragraph respecting him ap- 
peared in the morning papers. Mr. , Who lately left the fu/pit for 
the dar, isnow promoted to the bench. 


ey 





One day lord Kelly, whose frequent sacrifices to Bacchus produc- 
ed a rubicund nose that would have done honour to Bardolph himself, 
called on Mr. Foote at his villa at Fulham. Oh, Kelly, says the wag, I 
am very glad you are come; my peaches are very backward; do, for 
God’s sake, hold your nose over them for two or three hours. 


In May 1784, a bill intended to limit the privileges of franking, was 
sent from the parliament of Ireland for the royal approbation. In it was 
a clause enacting, that any member; who, from illness, or other cause, 
should be unable to write, might authorize another person to frank for 
him, provided that, on the back of the letter so franked, the member 
eave a certificate, under his hand, of his inability to write. 

A hamper I received of wine, 
As good, Dick says, as e’er was tasted: 
And Dick may be supposed to know, 
For he contrived the matter so 
As every day with me to dine 
Much longer than the liquor lasted. 
If such are presents, while I live 
O let me not recezve but give. 
A quack to Charon would his penny pay— 
The grateful ferryman was heard to say, 
‘Return, Aell’s friend, and live for ages more 
Or I must haul my useless boat ashore.’ 





' 

IRONY. 
Ifa person ask a favour of you, tire him out with continual puts off 
and disappointments; torture him between hope and fear; keep him in 
suspense as long as possible, not letting him know what he has to trust 
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to. it is an old observation, that when Fortune is unkind it is a satisfac- 
tion to know how far she can be troublesome, and that a man is in 
some respect who knows the extent of his miseries. Keep these re- 
marks in your mind and act directly opposite, and you will be sure te 
succeed. 


Seal 


There is an excellent. way of putting off a tradesman, by a true man 
of fashion; drawl out your words indistinctly, and receive him lolling 
on your sopha or chair, picking your teeth and twirling your watch- 
chain. So, Mr. A , you have brought your bill, I see; very well, I 
like punctuality; you may lay it on the table, Mr. A ; and, I say, 
Mr. A , you may call on this day fortnight, and then I may proba- 
bly inform you, Mr. A——, when you may call again. 











Much is to be done by flattery, properly timed. Heap your civilities 
pile upon pile; write love verses on an old woman with one eye; a pa- 
negyric on the wonderful talents of an infant three months old; odes te 
a favourite lap-dog; stanzas to a canary bird, and elegiac quatrains 
on the death of a tom-cat. 


Fall in raptures at the elegance of a punch-bowl, if you wish to 
have it filled; give a hint of the fine flavour of the wine you partook of 
at your last visit, if you wish to have another bottle; be amazingly elo- 
quent on the elegant mode of arranging the table, if you wish to have 
an invitation next day to dinner. Banish that dowdy diffidence which, 
at best, can only make’ you agreeable to that tame spirited class of 
the community called persons of discretion. 


A bashful man is seldom or ever his own master; he is fearful of 
making use of his own judgment, and is sure to be overawed by the 
boldness and impudence of others. Therefore, if you have any regard 
to your Consequence in polite society, be careful to study the latter ex- 
cellent qualifications. 


If you happen tobe a hackney clerk or an apprentice muster eight 
or ten of your fellows and burst into a coffee room. Talk nonsense vo- 
ciferously, for common sense cannot be expected. Take the place by 
storm, crowd round the fire, tread on the heels of the waiters, over- 
turn bottles and glasses, and dash into the first box you see, if you 
throw down a respectable old gentleman or two perusing the publi¢ 
papers, it will only be a new proof of your vigor, activity and alert- 
ness. Lastly, persist in your noise and nonsense till vou have driven 
every sensible man from the room. 
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It is no less elegant than amusing for ladies, who have an idle hour 
or two on their hands to saunter through the streets, and toss and tum- 
ble a shopkeeper’s goods over for two or three hours together, asking 
a thousand questions without purchasing a single article. They ought, 
however, to remember, when going away, to make an elegant cour- 
tesy, accompanied by Sir, 1am very sorry that I have given you so 
much trouble. N. B. You cannot conceive how much tradesmen are 
pleased with these little attentions. 








VARIETY. 


Un tesoro de contento, y una mina de passatiempos.—Cervantes: 


THE wittiest of the Stanhopes, with all the shrewdness of Davip 
Hume, and in the very spirit of Shaftesbury, without the pernicious 
infidelity of either, has clearly indicated the genuine mode of quelling 
the ebullitions of fanatic folly. The noble lord is addressing his cor- 
respondent in Ireland, and very sagaciously adverts to the absurdity 
of political persecution. Ed. 

‘The business of pamphleteering, I find, is not monopolized on this 
side of the channel; for I have lately read two or three angry papers, 
and one of them by Dr. Lucas. Surely your government will be wise 
enough not to take any notice of them. Punishment will make secta- 
ries and scribblers considerable, when their own works would not ; 
and if Lucas had not been persecuted under lord Harrington’s govern- 
ment, I believe he would have been, long before this, only a good apo- 
thecary, instead of a scurvy politician. I remember at the latter end 
of queen Ann’s reign, there was a great number of fanatics, who said 
they had the gift of prophecy. They used to assemble in Moorfields 
to exert that gift, and were attended by a vast number of idle and cu- 
rious spectators. ‘The then ministry, who loved a little persecution 
well enough, was, however, wise enough not to disturb these madmen, 
and only ordered one Powel, who was the master of a famous puppet 
show, tomake Punch turn prophet, which he did so well, that it 77- 
stantly put an end to the prophets and their prophecies.” 


Nie a 


Lord Chesterfield, in a rare letter to one of his intimate friends, a 
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with his characteristical elegance, vivacity, and wit, some of the ef- 
fects of a licentious public assembly. 

‘‘ However disjointedly business may go on, pleasures, I can assure 
you, go roundly. To-morrow there is to be, at Ranelagh garden a mas- 
querade in the Venetian manner. It is to begin at three o’clock in the 
afternoon ; the several boxes are tobe shops for toys, lemonade, ice 
creams, and other refreshments. The next day come the fire- 
works, at which hundreds of people will certainly lose their lives 
or their limbs, from the tumbling of scaffolds, the fall of rockets, and 
other accidents inseparable from such crowds. In order to repair 
this loss to society, there will be a subscription masquerade on the 
Monday following, which, upon calculation, it is thought will be the 
occasion of creating about the same number of people as were destroy- 
at the fireworks.” 

The same nobleman, addressing a gallant envoy, who just left Lon- 
don for the Hague, displays his profound knowledge of the female 
heart, and his admirable adroitness in the management of a coquette. 

‘*T happened to relate, very properly, the agonies I saw you in at 
leaving England, in company, where a lady seemed to think that she 
qwas the cause of them. She inguired minutely into the degree and na- 
ture of these agonies ; spoke of them with tenderness and compassion, 
though she confessed a quarrel with you for three days before you 
‘went away, which had broken off all communication between you. To 
this I answered, that to part with her would have been sufficient cause 
for your grief ; but to part with her offended and incensed more than 
justified that deef desfiair I observed in you. I obliged her at last to 
confess that she wished she had seen you, the day before you went.” 


The ensuing stanzas, though addressed to Amanda, are of no fowl» 
ish, fantastic, or lovesick character. 


HORACE IN LONDON. 


BOOK IV. ODE 10. 
O crudelis adhuc, et Veneris muneribus potens. 


TO AMANDA. 


Amanda, though now in youth’s confident pride, 
And blooming in beauty’s array, 
My vows, my predictions, my tears you deride, 
And triumph in arrogant sway, 
Vol. Ir. uu 
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Yet ah! when thy gold-waving ringlets shall turn, 
And fall in gray ruin around, 

Nor longer thy cheek’s rosy lustre shall burn, 
But pale sickly wrinkles abound ; 


When rouge, paint and patches shall only attest 
The flight of your primitive bloom, 

And every glance at your glass shall suggest 
The spinster’s disconsolate doom, 


You’ll cry, as my vows your attention engage 
‘Too late to avail of their truth, 

O why has not youth the discretion of age, 
Or age the attractions of youth. 


Chesterfield, who was not very rigid in his morals, in a letter to his 
friend Dayrolles, thus judiciously expresses his opinions of the levity of 
the philosopher of Ferny : 

“Your good authors are my chief resource, for at present we have 
very few of our own. Voltaire especially, old and decrepit as he may 
well be, for he is exactly of my age, delights me barring his impiety, 
with which he cannot forbear larding every thing he writes. It would 
be much wiser in him to suppress it, for, after all, no man ought to 
break through the order established. Let every one think as he pleas- 
es, or as he can ; but let him keep his notions to himself, if they be of 
such a nature as to disturb the peace of society.” 


There is something exceedingly noble and chivalrous in the subse- 
quent sentiments. They are not unworthy of the head and heart of a 
Sir PuiLip SIDNEY. 

“‘Perhaps it may be the opifiion of a young man, but I think the old 
system of heroic attachment, with all its attendant notions of honour 
and spotlessness, was, in the end, calculated to promote the interests 
of the human race ; for though it produced a temporary alienation of 
mind, perhaps bordering upon insanity, yet with the very extrava- 
gance of the sentiments there were interwoven certain imperious prin- 
ciples of virtue and generosity, which would probably remain after 
time had evaporated the heat of passion, and sobered the luxuriance 
of a romantic imagination. I think, therefore, a man of song is ren- 
dering the community a service, when he displays, in a pleasing light, 
the ardour of manly affection ; but certainly we need no incentives to 
the irregular gratification of our appetites, and I should think it a pro- 
per punishment for the poet who holds forth the allurements of illicit 
pleasures in amiable and seductive colours, should his wife, his sis- 
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ter, or his child fall a victim to the licentiousness he has been instru- 
mental in diffusing.” 


The ensuing exhortation to the study of the Greek and Roman 
classics is conveyed in the form of a very pleasing allegory, as remark- 
able for its splendour as it is memorable for its usefulness. 

‘‘ It will not be amiss for you to saunter a few weeks on the site of 
Troy, or to lay out plans of ancient history on the debateable ground 
of the Peloponnesians and Athenians. ‘There is one THucypDIDEs, 
who lives near, who will tell you all about the places you visit, and the 
great events connected with them. He is a sententious old fellow, ve- 
ry shrewd in his remarks, and speaks, moreover, very excellent 
Greek at your service. I know not whether you have met with any 
guide in the course of your travels, who can be compared to him. If 
you should make Rome in your way, either there or back, I should like 
to give you a letter of introduction to an old friend of mine, whose 
name is Livy, who, as far as his memory extends, will amuse you with 
pretty stories and some true history. There is another honest fellow 
enough, to whom I dare not recommend you, he is so very crabbed and 
tart, and speaks so much in epigrams and enigmas, that I am afraid 
he would teach you to talk as unintelligibly as himself. I do not mean 
to give you any more advice ; but I have one exhortation which I hope 
you will take in good part : it is this, that if you set out on this journey, 
you would please to proceed to its end; for I have been acquainted 
with some young men who have turned their faces towards Athens or 
Rome, and trudged on manfully for a few miles; but when they had 
travelled till they grew weary and worn out a good pair of shoes, have 
suddenly become disheartened and returned without any recompense 
for their pains.” 

A very recent and spritely lettemgpyriter, biessed with genius but 
blasted by sickness, thus gayly alludes to one of his symptoms : 

‘“* I was glad to hear of the ec/at with which Charlesworth disputed 
and came off on so difficult a subject as the nerves ; and I beg him, if 
he have made any discoveries, to communicate them fo me, who, be- 
ing fersecuted by these Same nerves, should be glad to have some bet- 
ter acquaintance with my zzvisible enemies.” 

Voluptuousness is not the less dangerous for having some slight 
semblance of the veil of Modesty. On the contrary her fascinations 

are infinitely more powerful in this redzrizg habit, than when she do/d- 
ly protrudes herself on the gazer’s eye, and openly solicits his atten- 
tion. The droad indecency of Wycherly and his contemporaries was 
not half so dangerous as this imsinuating and half-covered mock delica- 
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cy, which makes use of the blush of Modesty, in order to heighten the 
charms of vice.” 


In an epistle toa juvenile student, a sensible correspondent thus 
wisely counsels his friend with the intendes animum studiis et rebus 
honestis of Horace. 

“The little sketch of your past occupations and your present pur- 
suits interested me. Cultivate, with all assiduity the taste for letters 
which you possess. It will be a source of exquisite gratification to 
you ; and if directed as it ought to be, and I hope as it will be direct- 
ed, it will be more than gratification, if we understand pleasure alone 
by that word, since it will combine with it utility of the highest kind. 
If polite letters were merely instrumental in cheering the hours of ele- 
gant leisure, in affording refined and polished pleasures, uncontamina- 
ted with gross and sensual gratifications, they would still be valuable ; 
but in a degree infinitely less than when they are considered as the 
handmaids of the virtues, the correctors as well as the adorners of so- 
ciety.” 


a 


Ask what prevailing pleasing power 
Allures the sportive wandering bee, 
To roam entic’d from flower to flower— 

T’li tell you—’tis variety. 


k.ook Nature round, her features trace, — 
Her seasons, all her changes see ; 
And own, upon creation’s face, 
The greatest charm’s variety. 


For me, ye gracious powers above, 
Still let me rove, unfix’d and free 

fn all things but the nymph I love, 
I’) change and taste variety. 


But, Delia, not a world of charms 

Could e’er estrange my heart from thee ; 
No; let me ever fill thine arms, 

There still [’l] find variety. 


DuRiNG the mania, which raged for viewing a Newfoundland dog 
jump into the water at Drury-lane theatre, Mr. Dignum, the singer, 
who had a small character in the farce, the Caravan, in which the 
above pantomime trick was introduced, came up early in the evening 
to Mr. Sheridan who was standing behind the scenes, and told him he 
had something very Serious to communicate to him. Mr. Sheridan 
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accordingly was very seriously attentive. Sir, said Mr. Dignum, I am 
sorry to inform you—What, my dear fellow ?—that, feeling myself 
very hoarse, I am afraid I must be obliged to omit my song this even- 
ing. My dear sir, said Mr. Sheridan, shaking him by the hand you 
remove a world of anxiety from my mind ; I really was afraid the dog 
was taken ill. 


A LYNX-EYED Critic of the old school has favoured us with the 


subsequent remark, which is as just as it is ingenious. 
The conclusion of that pretty song. Zweedside runs thus: 


Say, charmer, where do thy flocks stray, 
Oh tell me at noon where they feed ? 

Shail I seek them in sweet winding Tay, 
Or the pleasanter banks of the Tweed ? 


We should rather read on than zm, that is, on the banks of the Tay, 
for the flock is imagined to be inthe river. But what is more to be 
remarked, the alternation here is unnatural, the two rivers Tay and 
Tweed being at such a distance from each other that Mary’s flock 
ean never be supposed to feed sometimes near the one and sometimes 
near the other. The Tay is in Perthshire, scores of miles north of 
Tweed. Here 1s a striking instance of the rights of good sense and 
accuracy being sacrificed by an ingenious man too, for the sake of a 
rhyme. 


 eemeaell 


Lorp CHESTERFIELD in familiarly addressing one of his corres- 
pondents, immediately after the demise of the brilliant Bolingbroke, 
thus paints a few features of his original character. This sketch may 
be considered as an excellent companion piece to the full length which 
may be found in the possession of Eugenia Stanhope. 

“« Are you not shocked at the dreadful death of our friend Boling- 
broke. The remedy has hastened his death, against which there was 
no remedy, for his cancer was not topical, but universal; and had so in- 
fected the whole mass of his blood, as to be incurable. What I most 
lament is, that the medicines put him to exquisite pain ; an evil I dread 
much more than death both for my friends and myself. I lose a warm, 
an amiable and instructive friend. I saw him a fortnight before his death, 
when he depended upon a cure, and sodid I; and he desired I would 
not come any more till he was quite well, which he expected would be 
in ten or twelve days. The next day the great pains came on, and 
never left him till within two days of his death, during which he lay 
insensible. What a man! what extensive knowledge! what memory ! 
what eloquence! His passions, which were strong, were injurious to 
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the delicacy of his sentiments ; they were apt to be confounded toge- 
ther, and often wilfully. The world will do him more justice now 
than in his lifetime. 


SoNNET writing in England has undergone a surprising change. 
It was once supposed that the genius of the language was hostile to 
this species of composition, and some of the efforts of the early poets 
scarcely contradicted this hypothesis. But, at the present era, we are 
not surprised to read a sonnet perfectly elegant and legitimate, like 
the following : 


Give me a cottage on some Cambrian wild, 
Where, far from cities, I may spend my days, 
And, by the beauties of the scene beguil’d, 
May pity man’s pursuits and shun his ways. 
While on the rock I mark the browsing goat 
List to the mountain torrents’ distant noise, 
Or the hoarse bittern’s solitary note, 
I shall not want the world’s delusive joys. 
But with my little scrip, my book, my lyre, 
Shall think my lot complete, nor covet more. 
And when with Time shall waste the vital fire, 
I’}] raise my pillow on the desert shore, 
And lay me down to rest, where the wild wave 
Shall make sweet music o’er my lonely grave. 


The wanderer of the Alps, however discontented with his native 
rocks in his youth, always hies to them with glee at a maturer age. 
Let us mark how a poet describes this sort of patriotism. 


THE SAVOYARD’S RETURN. 


Oh! yonder is the wel! known spot, 
My dear, my long lost native home! 
Oh welcome is yon little cot, 
Where I shall rest, no more to roam. 
Oh! I have travell’d far and wide, 

O’er many a distant, foreign land, 
Each place, each province, I have tried, 
And sung and danced my saraband. 
But all their charms could not prevail 
To steal my heart from yonder yale. 
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Of distant climes, the false report 
It lur’d me from my native land, 
It bade me rove, my sole support 
My cymbals, and my saraband. 
The woody dell, the hanging rock, 
The chamois, skipping o’er the heights, 
The plain, adorn’d with many a flock, 
And oh a thousand more delights, 
That grace yon dear beloved retreat, 
Have backward won my weary feet. 


Now safe return’d, with wandering tired, 
No more my little home I[’Il leave ; 
And many a tale of what I’ve seen, 
Shall while away the winter’s eve. 
Oh I have wandered far and wide, 
O’er many a distant foreign land, 
Each place, each province I have tried; 
And sung, and danced my saraband ; 
But all their charms could not prevail 
To steal my heart from yonder vale. 


For pastoral songs we have not the most profound admiration, and 
when Colin sings to Phebe have but little desire to join the concert. 
The following, written by a boy, may possibly escape the rigid critic’s 
animadversion. 


«* Let pass, quoth Marmion, by my fay.’’ 


Come, Anna, come, the morning dawns, 
Faint streaks of radiance tinge the skies, 
Come, let us seek the dewy lawns, 
And watch the early lark arise ; 
While Nature clad in vesture gay, 
Hails the lov’d return of day. 


Our flocks that nip the scanty blade, 
Upon the moor, shall seek the vale ; 
And then secure beneath the shade, 
Will listen to the throstle’s tale ; . 
And watch the silver clouds above, 
As on the azure vault they rove. 
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Come, Anna, come and bring thy lute, 
That with its tones so softly sweet, 
In cadence with my mellow flute, 
We may beguile the noontide heat ; 
While near the mellow bee shall join, 
To raise a harmony divine. 


And then at eve, when Silence reigns, 
Except when heard the beetle’s hum, 
We’ll leave the sober tinted plains, 
To these sweet heights again to come. 
And thou to thy soft lute shalt play 
A solemn vesper to departing day. 


Though the thought in the subsequent stanzas is exceedingly trité, 
vét the expression is remarkably beautiful. 


SONNET TO APRIL. 


Emblem of life! see changeful April sail 
In varying vest along the shadowy skies, 

Now bidding Summer’s softest zephyrs rise, 

Anon, recalling Winter’s stormy gale, 

And pouring from the cloud her sudden hail ; 
Then, smiling through the tear, that dims her eyes, 
While Iris with her braid the welkin dyes 

Promise of sunshine, not so prone to fail ; 

So, to us sojourners in life’s low vale 
The smiles of Fortune flatter to deceive, 
While still the Fates the web of misery weave, 

So Hope exulting spreads her airy sail, 

And, from the present gloom, the soul conveys, 


To distant summers and far happier days. 


In the ensuing narrative, extracted from the writings of a travel- 


ter of unquestionable veracity, the reader will discover new proofs of 


the marvellous character of man. Perhaps every country furnishes 


some whimsical example of similar absurdity ; but we do not instantly 
remember a parallel to the darley of a provincial town, and the dura- 
ble resentment of the populace. Were this story published at the 
Minerva Press, every reader would suppose himself engaged in the 
perusal of an adventure, as purely fictitious as any romance, which 
has figured in the annals of 7/-legitimate history. Ep. 
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‘“‘To the east of Paris, Lagny may be said to be famous for a mor- 
tal pun. The monks and inhabitants being in a state of sedition, the 
lord of Logres was ordered to reduce them in 1544. The people of 
Lagny defended themselves with fury, and punning on the name of 
Lorges, which in French signifies dard/ey, threw sacks of that grain 
from the walls as food for him and his troops. This insult so enraged 
the besiegers, that the town being taken by storm, all the men were 
put tothe sword, and the women abandoned to the brutality of the 
soldiers, which, however, soon repaired the defect of inhabitants. But 
the memory of this genealogy is far from being agreeable, and any al- 
lusion to it kindles deadly wrath among the descendants. If any 
thoughtless or uninformed stranger were simply to say, What 
is the price of barley ? the consequences would be terrible. He would 
be instantly seized and scarcely escape drowning in a fountain which 
is in the middle of the town. In 1766, the niece of a curate in the en- 
virons, at the instigation of some malicious person, asked the fatal 
question, and with the utmost difficulty, and the greatest exertions of 
the curate of the place, escaped from the frantic populace. Another 
adventure shall be related in the words of the sufferer. 

Passing through Lagny in October 1779, when I was very young, 
{ asked in pure pleasantry and thinking the story fabulous, ‘*‘ What 
is the price of barley °” I was immediately attacked by several wo- 
men, who attempted to seize the bridle of my horse, and was obliged 
to set off at full gallop. But the cries of barley, barley, excited the 
shopkeepers to throw chairs, brooms, and other machinery to stop 
me, or to trip the feet of my horse. At length a miller dismounted 
me so quickly that I had barely time to save myself in the inn, called 
The Bear, which was luckily near at hand. I was pursued by'boat- 
men, millers, and porters, who forced the door of the chamber, seized 
my knife, and were proceeding to execution; but the publican rush- 
ing to my assistance, I escaped by a side door into a neighbouring 
house. When night approached, crowds returned from the vintage, 
and forced the gates of the inn, examining cellars, garrets, beds, 
presses, and chimneys; some even entered the house where I was, 
but did not find my chamber. On looking through the window, I do 
believe there were fifteen hundred persons, men and women, and 
some of a superior sort. When they were dispersed by the darkness, 
thirty remained to keep guard. Suspicious circumstances forced me 
to seek another house in the night ; but seeing the mob continue all the 
following day, I sent for a merchant, who lent me clothes to disguise 
myself, and I withdrew on foot to Crecy. The fury and inhumanity 
of the populace, their oaths and abuse can scarcely be conceived ; and 
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such had been my fear that I was long confined with a dangerous dis- 
order. 

To check this infatuation, decrees of the police have been issued 
at different times, and registered in the parliament of Paris 1785, de- 
claring a fine of thirty livres against any person who shall at Lagny 
ask, What is the price of barley ? and the same fine against any per- 
sons of Lagny who shall use violence on account of this fatal ques- 
tion. And now whenever barley ts sold there, the seller must merely 
open the sack, and the price is concluded without mention of the 
grain. 

Grosbois, the sometime chateau of Gen. Moreau, is five leagues 
from Paris, on the south-east. It is a stately house, with noble ave- 
nues, situated in a large wood, whence the name; and the gardens 
aye spacious and agreeable. ‘This was the first retreat of Barras, 
when Bonaparte seized the reins of power, but he afterwards retired 
to Brussels. 


At Charenton is a religious house, which at length became a re- 
fuge of the insane, to which use it is still dedicated. The infamous 
author of the romance of Justine, was here detained by order of 
government, during the monarchy. ‘The savage cruelty, the diaboli- 
cal depravity, the perverted reasoning, in a word, the insanity of 
Vice, displayed in that production, the very disgrace of human na- 
ture and of the faculties of man, most justly entitled the author to this 
residence. Other books of the same erotic description, though dan- 
gerous to youth, are most innocent incitements to fulfil the strongest 
command of nature, when compared with this detestable rhapsody, in 
which love itself, whic htends to impart happiness and diminish egot~ 
ism, is converted into an engine against the chief bond of society, and 
a mean of such selfish and cruel gratification as madness alone could 
conceive. ‘The count de Sade, the author, remained in confine- 
ment at Charenton, till the revolution, when the madmen without 
attacked those who were within. ‘The madhouse being taken, by 
storm, the count de Sade appeared, declaimed against the govern- 
ment, (his #raise would have been an indelible stain) and sounded 
some periods of that eloquence which makes Virtue tremble, and puts 
Reason to flight. He was delivered ; and by way of miracle, the earth 
cid not open to swallow him. But as soon as a firm government ap- 


peared he was again lodged among the insane, at Bicetre, where he 
vemains. 


There is a beautitul recent map of the environs of Paris, in twelve 
sheets ; but the pocket map by Picquet, will be found sufficient for the 
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use of the traveller, and it is to be regretted that, having been published 
during the reign of Jacobinism, the names are altered; thus, Mont Matre 
‘is, forsooth, Mont Marat, St. Denis is Franciade, Montmorency En- 
guien, St. Germain is the Montagne de Bon Air, &c. But the first 
sheet of the great map of France, by Cassini, may still be regarded as 
the most useful and convenient delineation of the environs of Paris. 


The following sentiments occur in one of the letters of Henry Kirk 
White, a young man of very splendid talents, who was himself seat- 
ed sufficiently long at an attorney’s desk to obtain something more than 
a bird’s eye view of the profession. ‘The general reader, whether he 
has the honour to belong to the bar or not, will readily subscribe to the 
good sense and accuracy of discrimination which Mr. White displays. 

I think the noise of ——, the overbearing petulance of , and 
the invincible assurance of ——, will readily yield to that pure, chaste, 
yet manly eloquence which you so nobly cultivate. It seems to me, 
who am certainly no competent judge, that there is a uniform mode, or 
art of pleading in our courts, which is in itself faulty, and is moreover, 
a bar to the higher excellencies. You know, before a barrister begins, 
in what manner he will treat the subject ; you anticipate his positive- 
ness, his complete confidence in the stability of his case, his contempt 
of his opponent, his voluble exaggeration, and the vehemence of his in- 
dignation. All these are ofcourse. Itisnomatter what sort of a face the 
Ausiness assume. If Mr. be all impetuosity, astonishment, and in- 
dignation on one side, we know he would have not been a whit less im- 
petuous, less astonished, or less indignant on the other, had he happen- 
ed to have been retained. It is true, this assurance of success, this 
contempt of an opponent, and dictatorial decision in speaking are cal- 
culated to have effect upon the minds of a jury ; and, if it be the busi- 
ness of a counsel to obtain his ends by any means, he is right to adopt 
them ; but the misfortune is all these things are mechanical, and as 
much in the power of the opposite counsel as in your own ; so that it is 
not so much who argues best, as who speaks last, loudest, and longest. 

True eloquence, on the other hand, is confident only when there is 
real ground for confidence ; trusts more to reason and facts than to im- 
posing declamation, and secks rather to convince than to dazzle. ‘The 
obstreperous rant of a pleader may, for a while, intimidate a jury ; 
but plain manly argument, delivered in a candid and ingenuous man- 
ner, would gain the confidence of a jury, and would find the avenue of 
their hearts much more open than a man of more assurance, who, by 
too much confidence where there is much doubt, and too much vehe- 
mence where there is greater need of coolness, puts his hearers conti- 
nually m mind that he is pleading for hire. There seems to mre~So 
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much beauty in truth, that I could wish our barristers would make a 
distinction between cases, in their opinion, well or ill founded ; em- 
barking their whole heart and soul in the one, and contenting them- 


selves with a perspicuous and forcible statement of their client’s case 
in the other. 


The mind of youth, however deeply it may feel for a while, even- 
tually rises up from dejection, and regains its wonted elasticity. That 
vigour by which the spirit recovers itself from the depth of useless re+ 
gret and enters upon new prospects with its accustomed ardour, is only 
subdued by time. 


To the learned and accomplished, the good and grave Dr. HorNE, 
late lord bishop of Norwich, the friend of Dr. JouNson, and the tri- 
umphant champion of the christian faith, we are indebted for many of 
the following remarks and apophthegms, which combine in glorious 
union the force of reason and the brightness of fancy. ° 

By the writers of dialogues, matters are often contrived, as in the 
combats of the emperor Commodus, in his gladiatorial capacity. The 
antagonist of his imperial majesty was allowed only a leaden weapon. 

The Biographia Britannica is a work, which, notwithstanding its 
singular merit, I cannot help calling vindicatio Britannica, or a defence 
of every body. 

Valerius used to say he learned more from Jorrowed books than 
from his own, because not having the same opportunity of receiving 
them, he read them with more care. 

To read while eating was always my fancy says RoussEAu, in de- 
fault of a téte a téte. "Tis the supplement of society I want. I alter- 
nately devour a page anda piece: ’tis as if my book had dined with 

me. 


Sir Peter Lely made it’a rule never to look at a bad picture, having 
found by experience, that whenever he did so, his pencil took a tint 
from it. Apply this to bad books and bad company. 

Bossuet, before he sat down to compose a sermon, read a chapter 
in the prophet Isaiah, and another in Rodriguez’s tract on Christian 
Perfection. The former fired his genius, the latter filled his heart. 
Dominichinor never offered to touch his pencil, till he found a kind of 
enthusiasm, or inspiration upon him. 
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The fiery trials of adversity have the same kindly effects on a chris- 
tian mind, which Virgil ascribes to burning land. ‘They purge away 
the bad properties, and remove obstructions to the operations of Hea- 
ven. 





Sive illis omne per ignem 
Excoquitur vitium, atque exsudat inutilis humor : 
Seu plures calor ille vias et ceca relaxat 
Spiramenta novas veniat qua succus in herbas. 
Geo. I. 87. 

An Abbé, remarkable for his parsimony, happened to be in a com- 
pany where a charitable subscription was going round. The plate was 
brought to him, and he contributed his louis d’or. ‘The collector not ob- 
serving it, came tohim the second time. I have fut in, saidhe. If 
you say so, I will believe you, returned the collector, though I did not 
see it: I did see it,- cried old Fontenelle, who was present, but did not 
believe it. 


Every man has a certain manner and character in writing and 
speaking, which he spoils and loses by a too close and servile imitation 
of another, as bishop Felton, an imitator of bishop Andrews, observed. 
I had almost marred my own natural trot, by endeavouring to imitate 
iis artificial amble. 

Depth of sentiment, illustrated by a bright imagination, is like the 
sea when the sun shines upon it, and turns it into an ocean of light. 


Places in the temple of Fame are a tenure, against which, of ali 
others, gwo warrantos are sure to be issugd. 

Metaphysical speculations are lofty, but frigid; as Lunardi after 
ascending to an immense height in the atmosphere, came down covered 
With icicles. 


The busy man, say the Turks, is troubled with one devil, but the 
idle man is tormented with a thousand. 


Idleness is the most painful situation of the mind, as standing still, 
according to Galen, is of the body. The irksomeness of being idle is 
‘umourously put off by Voltaire’s old woman, in Candide, who puts it 
‘9 the philosopher, which is worst; to experience all the miseries 
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through which every one of us have passed, or, to remain here doing 
nothing. 

The most sluggish of all creatures, called the sloth, is also the most 
horrible for its ugliness: to show the deformity of idleness, and, if pos- 
sible, to frighten us from it. 

In the mind as well as the body, natural and politic stagnation is 
followed by putrefaction. A want of proper motion does not breed 
rest and stability, but a*motion of another kind; a motion unseen and 
intestine, which does not preserve but destroy. 

The mind that has been subject to the fires of wantonness, becomes, 
like wood burnt to charcoal, apt upon every océasion to kindle and 
burn again. 

Some persons who have a great deal of sharp and pungent satire in 
their tempers, do not discover it unless they are highly provoked; asin 
the evaporation of human blood, by a gentle fire, the salt will not rise. 


It was the saying of a great general, that there should be some time 
between a soldier’s dismission and his death; and it has been observed 
of the most furious polemical writers, as Bellarmine and others, that 
they have spent the latter part of their lives in pious meditation. Thus 
huntsmen tell us that a fox, when escaped from the dogs, after a hard 
chase, always walks himself cool before he earths himself. 

— R 

When the institute presented its congratulations to Bonaparte, the 
emperor, on that occasion, conversed freely on history and historians. 
He said he did not admire ecclesiastical writers of history, who were 
apt to give distorted hues, and perhaps to rail against incontinency, 
when they had arisen from the sides of other men’s wives ; but observ- 
ing Caprara and another. cardinal within hearing, he said with a 
smile, I did not know that you were so nigh. He added that he pre- 
ferred Machiavel to Tacitus, because the latter did not explain the 
motives and causes of events; but let usremark, that it is the art of the 
great historian to present such previous combinations and concomi- 
tants, that the attentive reader will generally discover the motives and 
causes although there be no formal explication. 


A sensible Englishman somewhere remarks, that nations, like indi- 
viduals, are often instigated and controlled by good or bad passions 
‘and habits acquired in their early years, and which the voice of rea* 
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son and experience is generally ineffectual to overcome. Our Ameri- 
can brethren, he continues, had been long educated and prepared for 
their happy situation, under a free government, but which being at a 
distance, was so little felt that they may be said to have been accus- 
tomed to live without government. The French, on the contrary, had 
been habituated to a severe and vigilant government, perhaps neces~ 
sary to control their quick sensations, ardent passions and a disposition 
naturally unquiet, turbulent, and enterprising. Hence 1t is inferred, 
that the government of an emperor is better calculated for the felicity 
of Frenchmen than a government of the people, or a government of 
consuls. 








EPIGRAMS. 


The Irish antiquarian, or gueen Ann’s farthing. 


‘‘ For guineas full four hundred fold, 

A single farthing has been sold.” 

‘** Oh, bless the queen,” cries Pat O Blarney, 
Im ported fresh from sweet Killarney, 

‘* How snug were honest Teddy’s lot, 

Had he a dushel of them got.” 





Hardly the gods have dealt with man, 
However short the life they gave ; 

For many a wo has mark’d the span, 
And cold’s the comfort of the grave. 


When ask’d what lot for man is best, 
Silenus sagely made reply, 

Not to be born, was the most blest, 
The next was, soon as born to die. 





Here, ladies all your favours shower, 
Your favours none can merit more, 
Other ungrateful souls, pox on ’em ; 
Forget a favour really done ’em ; 
But grateful Damon, tis believ’d, 
Remembers those he ne’er receiv’d. 
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MORTUARY. 


It is with deep regret that a friend and fellow student of Dr. Rich- 
ard Brown has seen his death at Chilicothe announced in the public pa- 
pers. This gentleman was the second son of the late respectable and 
distinguished Dr. Brown of Alexandria, but the merits of the son are 
the source of the pain now felt at his early fall. He was indeed extra- 
ordinarily endowed by nature and by art. To the first he was indebt- 
ed for the fire and beauty of poetry, which he conspicuously possessed, 
for a solid understanding, and strong correct judgment, for a just and 
generous heart, with all those manly and honourable dispositions, which 
constitute the worth and excellence of character. To the latter he 
owed a finished education, which rendered him the accomplished scho- 
lar, and perhaps, he composed in the dead languages, with an ease 
and elegance, not excelled. He was well versed in subjects of general 
literature, perfectly well read at his age, and possessing a discriminat- 
ing mind. Thus stored, he failed not to prove a most valuable compa- 
nion and with the few he was aecustomed to, and beyond the influence 
of an unfortunate diffidence and awkwardness, which he could not sub- 
due, when in the presence of many, though not a stranger amongst 
them, it was remarked by his associates, that he scarce ever uttered 
an observation, not worthy to be remembered, or in some way marked 
with good sense originality or wit. In his profession, though but a youth, 
his attainments were uncommon, and when in Philadelphia attending 
lectures at the university, he published a thesis, as an exercise, on the 
applicability of physiognomy to the practice of Physic. This treatise 
was approved by the best judges, and in style is sensible judicious and 
brilliant. ‘To those who delight to contrast compose and select resem- 
blances in the human character, it will not be uninteresting, if the wri- 
ter does not grossly err, to add, that he possessed very many points in 
common with the celebrated Dr. Goldsmith. In his beauties and in his 
defects too, the likeness was always striking. 
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